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THE FIRST RIDE 
makes all the difference! 


MANY AN ADULT ‘TODAY has the same teservations about 
air travel that he once had about the carousel. Remember how 
quickly your doubts were dispelled? No sooner was the first ride 
over than you wanted to go again. That, too, will happen after 
your initial Flagship journey. 


But uniil:e the merry-go-round which you soon outgrew because 
it never took you anywhere, air travel can serve you for the rest 
of your life, bringing you within easy reach of people and of 
places impossibly distant by other means of transport. 


The first ride makes all the difference! See for yourself how 
doubts take off when you do - on a Flagship. 
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| WE JOIN THE AMFRICAN COLONY IN CELEBRATING THE 
| 174th ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 
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VISITORS IN MEXICO: 


Carry back with you the most memorable 






souvenir of your Mexican Visit 
Subscribe to. 
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Now in its 26th year of publication. 


A subscription to this unique magazine-the oldest and finest of its 
kind in all Latin America- will renew your Mexican impressions each month 
as well as contribute a great deal toward your knowledge of this country. 





Use the coupon below and multiply your enjoyment of Mexico. 


Rates: in U.S. A. or Canade - Two Dollars 50 cents for wne year, Ir 
Mexico 12.00 Pesos. In England and on the Continent, Five Dollars. 
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calidad que usa Secretaria de la Economia Nacional y 


ademas las especificaciones de la A. S. T. M. 
(Sociedad Americana para Pruebas de Materiales) 
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WELCOMES YOU 


Come to this land of enchantment to relax and play 
where your dollar gets you more vacation fun! 


You will never forget your vacation in Mexico—the land of matchless color 
and contrast that has everything you have ever dreamed about for a wonderful 
time! 


Visit the nation’s Capital—MEX!CO CITY ... a metropolis of outstanding 
old and modern architectural beauty, with its smartly appointed hotels, and every 
variety cf cntertainment your heart muy desire. 


Visit ACAPULCO and VERACRUZ~—dip in warm, yet refreshing, ocean 
waters that caress marvelous beaches. And offshore... exciting, thrilling deep-sea 
fishing unlike anywhere in the world. All about you is the lure of the tropics, breath- 
taking with natural scenery. 


Visit quaint, charming towns, hke TASCO, CUERNAVACA, PATZ- 


CUARO, and flower-bedecked FORTIN... famous mineral water SPAS like 
TEHUACAN and SAN JOSE PURUA, where relaxation is an art. 


Visit historic QUERETARO, where gold and blue tiled domes rise above 


curving streets full of magnificent relics of Colonial architecture. 
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Yes... come to Mexico! Come bw train, plane, or in your own car over 
gleaming, paved highways that within a few hours or less, lead you to towering 
heights at the foot of snow-capped volcanos, to the lush tropics, semi-tropics, or all- 
year temperate climes where everlasting Spring prevails. 


Your vacation dollar brings 8.65 pesos in Mexico and it stretches so you can 
stay longer, travel further and enjoy yourself more now than ever before. 


For further information. write to 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Avenida Juarez 89 Mexico City, Mexico 
Gable adress: DI-GE-TUR 
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There is no place nearer than the far West 
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All the glamour and the grandeur of the West are as near as the cebin of 
your LAMSA Mainliner . . . for now, LAMSA makes direct connections 
in Nogales, Ariz., with Frontier Air Lines to speed you comfortably and 
| economically to all the West! This new gateway has been opened for h 
your greater convenience ... offering the most direct route... and 0 
amazingly low fares to Phoenix, Tucson and California, fe 
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The Field and the Factory 


HE expansion of Mexico’s national income since 
1940 to date equals the figure of 430 percent. 
That is to say, while the population has increas- 
ed by 20 percent its income has been multiplied 

four-fold. This signal growth in national economy has 
been due to industrialization and to the great increase 
in agricultural, mining and petroleum production. 

Pursuing the goal of national economic indepen- 
dence, Mexico’s official policy during the foregone de- 
eade has been that of stimulating the process of indus- 
trialization by offering new industries tax exemption 
for a period five years and by raising import duties on 
competitive foreign goods or prohibiting their impor- 
tation. Foreign capital has been invited to participate 
in the development of new industries on the condition 
that it does not exceed 49 percent of the total invest- 
ment, with Mexican capital controlling the major 
share of 51 percent. 

Mexico’s vast industrial growth during the fore- 
gone decade can be estimated in the figures of ¢a- 
pital investment. Ten years ago this investment re- 
presented a sum of 790 million pesos, while by the 
end of 1949 it rose to nearly four billion pesos. The 
era of industrialization has basically altered the na- 
tion’s economic structure. It has created a new field 
of employment for many thousands of Mexican work- 
ers; it has eliminated the need of buying abroad most 
of the staple manufactured commodities the country 
consumes, and it has provided an immediate outlet 
for its native raw materials. 


A period of such accelerated change has inevit- 
ably attracted the attention of foreign observers, and 
has served as the theme for journalists and authors 
of recent books dealing with Mexico. And while the 
factual reports of these foreign observers are usually 
correct, their conclusions are frequently erroneous. 
Their faulty interpretation of Mexico’s economic 
transformation originates in a faulty point of ap- 
proach. Their erroneous conclusions spring from the 
fact that they regard Mexico from a traditional, ro- 
manticized viewpoint as a land of handicrafts and 
primitive agriculture, and its current trend of indus- 
trialization as an artificial process fostered by . the 
government, and not as a normal phase of social and 
economic evolution. 

In some instances opinions have been advanced 
to the effect that Mexico’s industrialization is being 
achieved at the cost of an abandoned agriculture—that 
Mexico is neglecting its fields in order to build up 


its factories. Such opinions are totally unsupported 
by facts. The facts reveal that Mexico’s agricultural 
expansion during the foregone decade has come very 
near keeping pace with its phenomenal industrializa- 
tion. Large extensions of tillable soil added to the 
national acreage by numerous irrigation systems 
built by the government during the past ten years, 
and the introduction of mechanized equipment and 
modern methods have contributed toward a signal in- 
crease in the size of the national crop. Solely during 
the past three years, or since Miguel Alemén assumed 
the Presidency, annual agricultural production has 
increased from 4,866,699 to 6,237,678 metric tons. 

In Mexico’s economic expansion, agriculture and 
industry are, in fact, inter-dependent. Its industrial 
growth would have been impossible without a com- 
mensurate growth in agriculture. And in some instan- 
ces agricultural expansion would have not been pos- 
sible without industrial support. The cultivation of 
sesame seed might illustrate this condition. In 1900 
the gross value of this crop represented 60 thousand 
pesos. It was then employed in the making of sweets 
or as adornment or seasoning in pastry. The oil ex- 
tracted from it was used as lighting fuel in sanctuary 
lamps and as the means of falsifying olive oil. In 
1949, industrially utilized in the manufacture of cook- 
ing oil and soap, the gross value of this crop reached 
the figure of 19 million pesos. 

Cotton might serve as another illustration. In 
1946 Mexico’s crop amounted to 396 thousand bales. 
Extensive new regions reclaimed by irrigation have 
brought up this crop to an estimated million bales 
this year. And while more than half of this yield is 
to be sold abroad, an abundant supply of cotton has 
stimulated the expansion of local textile industries, 
whose production, after providing for all local needs, 
leaves a considerable margin for export. 

On the other hand, the creation of packing plants 
has given a powerful impetus to cattle raising, en- 
abling this country to export refrigerated or canned 
meat products and to more efficiently supply local 
markets. Large-scale cultivation of perishable crops, 
such as vegetables and fruit, has been also stimulated 
by the introduction of canning plants. 


Mexico’s material progress, in other words, fol- 
lows a perfectly balanced course: it extends over all 
the fields. of national endeavor, gradually evolving 
a more stable and self-sufficient economy and the 
means of a more equitable distribution of its national 
wealth among the whole population, 
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Chico 


LTHOUGH the hotel on the Paseo de la Re- 
A forma was the last word in elegance, extern- 
ally and internally it bore an indelible mark 
of Mexico on its doorstep, symbolized in 
‘‘Chico,’’ a brown mongrel dog, blind in one eye. 
Chico adopted the swanky hotel, just as the prize Me- 
xiean beggar would select the steps of the finest 
church, ‘‘to give it luck.’’ No one knew where he 
came from. The employees took to him from the first 
as though he had been sent from heaven. They club- 
bed together and bought him a license and a hand- 
some collar with silver studs in it. He selected the 
best spot on the steps, guests walking around or step- 
ping over him. He aecepted it all mutely, usually 
dozing or sprawled full length asleep in the beatitude 
of the peon’s heaven. The cabbies and the doorman 
were his especial guardians. The bell boys personally 
escorted him to the kitchen to dine. To cabbies cluster- 
ed around him and talked about him in low tones of 
offection by the hour. Winter came and they provi- 
ded him with a blanket. Then one day he walked off 
collar and all. The hotel will never be the same without 
him! After that, like all sublime things in Mexico, 
Chico became a legend; a canine saint. Someone said 
that they had seen him in the squalid slums. Presum- 
ably Chieo had wearied of all their pampering Juxu- 
ry. As he slept he had dreamed of ragged children 
petting him and elders kicking him about as though 
he amounted to something. He was just a vagabond. 
They had even combed out all his fleas, leaving him 
with none of the poignant pleasures of the poor! 
There were thousands of others like him in Mexico 
City. 
This veneration for dogs is common. I have seen 
one stretched out full length and asleep at midday 
in the middle of the sidewalk of busy Avenida del 
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Cinco de Mayo, the ¢rowded traffic stepping softly 
as though in fear of waking him as they walked 
around him. Occasionally a peon selects a similar 
spot for his siesta, asually on a pulque jag. It would 
be unwise to step on him. He is merely a reminder 
that a man, even in his deplorable, state, has certain 
inviolable rights. 


A so simple and human strand of human fellow- 
ship runs through all the street life like a golden 
thread. Frequently, I would sit for an hour under the 
grateful shade of the poplar, eucalyptus, cypress and 
pepper trees’ that leaned out of the lovely Alameda 
Park in the heart of the city over the animated Ave- 
nida Juarez. The scene was of a piece with turning 
the leaves of a book whose pages were illuminated 
with fantastic colored illustrations, touchingly human. 


The elub-footed bootblack on the curb is setting 
ur in a broad opén space. He brushes away fallen 
leaves, dusts off the sidewalk, as though it were a 
room in his own house. On another bench he spreads 
a carpet and places a boot-box before it. You may 
take your choice. Have your shoes shined on the 
bench, or take the chair beneath the tree across the 
walk behind which he has spread an Indian-embroi- 
dered cloth like a sail to give it shade. When there 
are no customers, he luxuriates in it himself reading 
from the neat stack of newspapers that choice custo- 
mers always leave behind. He has a ‘‘carriage’’ trade 
too, made up of spotty persons who frequent the near- 
by café. Four times a day his faithful wife brings him 
a bounteous meal in a four-tiered pail and he tempora- 
rily turns his bootblack parlor into a dining room. 
Follows the siesta hour, during which he takes a nap, 
often with a bunch of flowers that he has salvaged 
from the gutter loosely clasped in his hand. 





SCULPTURE IN WAX. 


By Luis Hidalgo. 
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San Miguel de 
Allende 


By Hudson Strode 


AWOKE WITH A singing in my ears. For a few 

moments I went through that curious feeling of 

not knewing where I was. Then in the dimness— 

for only slivers of light seeped in at the edges of 
the rubber window shades—I made out the brmss 
rails of the bed’s footboard. But the train was mo- 
tionless, and there were no railroad noises whatever. 
Everything was intently still, except for the singing 
that came from outside. I lay in a delectable semi- 
eenscious state and listened, remembering the first 
time I had ever. heard a nightingale. It was in Kai- 
rouan, the Mohammedans’ holy eity in Tunisia. I had 
arrived at midnight by train from Susa, after a sea 
voyage from Malta, and the serenade took in the 
moonlit pepper tree outside my hotel window. But 
as I listened now more intently, this bird song in Me- 
xico reminded me of mockinbirds in Alabama. That 
was what it was—a kind of blending of African nigh- 
tingale and Southern mockingbird. 

I stretched, and felt the buoyant mattress res- 
pend to flesh and muscle. J got to my knees and 
raised the shade. Sunlight streamed in like a golden 
cascade. Outside, instead of railroad-yard sights, 
stood a neat adobe cottage with a swept dirt yard. 
On a branch of a willow tree hung a cage with wooden 
bars. Within, a black-and-gray bird sang for his own 
pleasure. I recognized the trim sinsontli, which, like 
the mockingbird, has an extensive repertoire, and can 
reproduce the notes of any bird it hears. 

I recalled that in a town not a hundred miles 
away, Captain Lyons, the young Englishman, had re- 
marked many of these birds in 1826. He had written: 
“*In passing through the streets many cages of birds 
are seen suspended: within the wooden barred win- 
dows, of which the sinsontli, or mockingbird, seems 
to be the favorite. These are very abundant in the 
surrounding country, yet fifty dollars are considered 
as by no means a high price for a good singer.’’ 

This cage of wooden bars swung in sun-dappled 
shade instead of within a window, and I doubted that 
the cottagers had paid more than five dollars for the 
singer excellent as he was. 

The bird went on with his random song, and | 
lay back for a moment in the wide, comfortable bed 
that was both restful and exciting. It was the first 
time I had ever slept in a real bed on a train. A Me 
xican friend had lent me his private car. The night 
express frqm the capital to Laredo had dropped it off 
around 3 a.m. at the station called San Migue! de 
Allende in the state of Guanajuato. 





Ink Drawing. 


By Angel Zamarripa. 


This gem of the cvliomar period is among the least 
visited of all the lovely places in Mexico. Although 
only fifty miles north of Querétaro, the roads are not 
good for motoring, and in the wet season they are 
virtually impassable. There is no airplane service, as 
there is to remote Tuxtla Gutiérrez in Chiapas. The 
trains both from the Texas botder and from Mexico 
City arrive at the station at doleful hours between 
two and four in the morning. The town lies some two 
niles distant from the station, and cab-drivers hard- 
ly think a fare worth sitting up for. So for all its 
reputation among connoisseurs, San Miguel is almost 
invariably passed over or saved: for a future visit. 

I kad skipped the town three times myself, and 
for fear that I might pass up ‘his favorite spot in Me- 
xico, my Mexican friend arr: iged for me to use his 
private car. It had all see: ed to go by magic. I 
had slept so well that I had .ot known when the car 
was detached. Now I lay t ere in gratitude on top 
of the covers and stretched ,ut. catercornered just to 
sense fully the pleasure of :; luxurious mattress with 
inner springs on a railway irain. A light knock came 
on my door, and the tall m-stizo porter from Michoa- 
cAn came in with a bright morning smile and a glass 
of chilled tomato juice on a silver tray. 

The car was well stafied with a steward, a cook, 
and this porter. Since there were three bedrooms 
available, besides the staff’s quarters, I was allowed 
t> bring three friends along. As a sort of escort I 
had a Mexican army captain, whom I had met at a 
cocktail at the Officers Club in the capital. I had 
found him remarkably knowledgeable, with excellent 
judgment and a singular lack of prejudice. Though 
he had gone to a military school in the United States, 
he was not at all anti-American. I had asked him to 
accompany me because he was simpatico and because 
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he had a great and understanding love for Mexico. 
He was unusually tall for a Mexican—six feet—and 
raore heavily built than lean. Though I certainly did 
not anticipate trouble on such a highly civilized trip, 
it had occurred to me how useful this Captain might 
prove in a fight. His name was Victor Esperén y 
Urbina. 

The other two men I asked to come were also 
both chosen because of their fondness for Mexico. 
One was an American nonsectarian missionary, Ca- 
meron Townsend, the head of those Wycliff transla- 
tors who translated the New Testament into various 
dialects and taught the Indians to read in remote hin- 
terlands. The other fellow was Jess Wagus, the young 
Spanish instructor from Iowa who had gone with 
Thérese and me on the motor trip to Michoacan. Cap- 
tain Esperén had’ a room to himself and shared a con- 
necting bath with me. Townsend and Wagus had a 
room together and shared a bath with the steward. 
It was a rather oddly assorted but strangely harmo- 
nious company—bound together by a deep regard for 
Mexico. 

As I drank the tomato juice served at the bed- 
side in the English manner of ‘‘a cup of tea and one 
thin slice of bread and butter to get you through the 
affair of bathing and shaving,’’ I thought of the past 
pleasant evening, the lingering over the good dinner, 
and then sitting about the dining-drawing-room table 
urtil midnight keeping the conversation to Mexican 
themes. I had jotted down in my notebook some de- 
sultory comments and for a few minutes dallied over 
the tomato juice remembering. 


‘‘Americans,’’ Captain Esperén had said signi- 
ficantly, ‘‘simply cannot realize our. problems. And 


they cannot know the strangeness or the depth of 
the Mexican inferiority feeling. You see, our people 
—I mean the general run—-and your people are in- 
variably comparing our things—living standards, 
wages, clothes, material gadgets—and it puts us at a 
disadvantage. It makes the Mexican draw into him- 
self and appear much less than he really is. 


**You may recall that Lawrence wrote of the ‘‘al- 
most deliberate visionlessness of aloofness,’ as if to 
say it is not becoming to an Indian to know anything. 
There is enough truth there to make it difficult to 
get at Mexico and its truth. And besides, we have 
fifty odd languages and dialects, as Mr. Townsend 
well knows.”’ 

Townsend had nodded rumiratingly, for his field 
workers had come in contact with most of them. ‘‘In 
your country,’’ Esperén had continued, ‘‘Mr. Roose- 
velt gave his chimney talks over the radio and every- 
body in the United States could understand him— 
even the blacks in the piney woods. So it is all easier 
for you. 

‘‘The inferiority feeling that the Spaniards deli- 
berately created in the Indians is a part of this so- 
called mystery of Mexico. No one can tell you the 
truth about Mexieo. You have to have the perception 
to sense it.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I said to myself as I finished the tomato 
juice, ‘‘you have to sense it. There’s no use trying 
to sum up Mexico. The answer is neither in what’s 
said nor in what’s done.’’ 


As I went through the unwonted pleasure of a 
shower on a motionless sleeping car, a bit of Mexican 
poetry came to my mind, and I recited it to a drench- 
ing of cold water after hot. 


‘“‘Q incongruous Mexico, dolorous and gay, 
Sonorous as bronze, fragile as glass, 
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Made up of melody, of hates and joy, 
Of stubborn prejudice, of boundless energy, 


Of doubtful elegance and of glaring red, 
O Mexico! with your bleeding Spanish heart.’’ 


The author, Torres Bodet, knew his native Mexi- 
co as well as anybody, not because he was an intellec- 
tual or a man-of-the-world diplomat, but because he 
had the sensibilities of a poet. ‘‘Incongruous’’ was 
his best single word for it. ad 


All through breakfast sang the sinsontli, as if 
bursting with joy at the day’s perfection. As we ate, 
we indulged in a pooled refresher course in the per- 
tinent history. We had come to the Cradle of Inde- 
pendence. Here in San Miguel was born the struggle 
for freedom from Spain. It was the home town of the 
chief begetter, a young Creole army captain named 
Ignacio Allende. Handsome and well-to-do, he was 
one of the founders of the Society for the Study of 
Fine Arts—an innocent name for the refined study 
of conspiracy. Allende had the vision in 1809, and 
helped form a secret independence league with the 
object of throwing off the Spanish yoke. Like most 
revolutions, this movement began among the intel- 
lectual upper classes. To avoid suspicion, the patriots 
met at fiestas in their own homes. They talked cons- 
piracy over chocolate cups and wineglasses. The mo- 
vement spread to neighboring towns, where branch 
groups began to study the ‘‘fine arts.’’ 


By 1810, the society at Querétaro, fifty miles 
away, had assumed the leadership. There, among the 
conspirators were the corregidor himself and his wife, 
Josefa Ortiz Dominguez, who became the heroine of 
the Independence. Father Miguel Hidalgo, the pro- 
gressive priest at Dolores in Guanajuato, was in sym- 
pathy with the movement and often attended meet- 
ings in Querétaro. Allende and his fellow townsman, 
Juan Aldama, had spread their underground propa- 
ganda as far away as Mexico City and Puebla. The 
plan was to seize the wealthy Spaniards and officers 
in the towns, nationalize their property, and declare 
Mexico’s independence of the Spain then dominated 
by Napoleon. The revolt was to be launched in De- 
cember of 1810. But a traitor within the ranks be- 
trayed the plot before it was fully ripened. The wife 
of the corregidor in Querétaro discovered the betray- 
al through eavesdropping on informers calling on 
her husband. By tapping with a stick on the floor 
of her upper bedroom to a waiting servant in a room 
beneath, Sefiora Ortiz Dominguez sent a warning to 
Captain Allende at San Miguel that all was disco- 
vered. 


The young man rushed to Dolores for consulta- 
tion with Father Hidalgo. The priest realized that 
their only recourse now, to save their own lives and 
the movement, was to act immediately. So at dawn 
on Sunday of September 16, Father Hidalgo uttered 
his famous Grito: ‘‘Long live Our Lady of Guadalu- 
pe! Long live Independence!’’ With fifteen of the 
workmen from his little co-operative silk and pottery 
factories and sixty-odd men freed from jail, Father 
Hidalgo marched to war, under the banner of the 
Indian Virgin of Guadalupe. The revolution was 
loosed. There was no turning back. Recruits were ga- 
thered along the way. In San Miguel late that evening. 
Captain Allende arrested all the Spaniards, shut them 
up in a convent, and proceeded to win over the dra- 
goons of the Spanish regiment. Because of the priest’s 
seniority of years and knowledge, Allende insisted 
that Father Hidalgo be made leader. The extraordi- 


nary title of Captain General of America was bestow- 
Continued on page 59 
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Sebastiano and Elena 


fine excuse for a fiesta; and we spent the 

day in a round of feasting, drinking, and con- 

versation. We were infinitely in the villagers’ 
debt, yet they never made us feel the slightest trace 
of obligation. One of the women had a few yards of 
blue cloth, and wanted Ginger to show her how to 
make a dress for her seven-year-old daughter ‘‘such 
as the little girls in your country wear.’’ Ginger was, 
of course, delighted to be of some service. The gar- 
ment when finished had a full skirt gathered on to 
a short yoke, with puffed sleeves, and made an enor- 
mous hit. 

In the course of the day I made the usual inqui- 
ries about the country to the south, and was relieved 
to find that the open lagoon extended down to So- 
conuseo Bar. Near the bar, they said, was the great 
house of a wealthy German, a very rich man, who 
owned a boat with an engine in it. I asked what his 
business was, and why he lived there, but was told 
that he had no business; he was just a very rich 
man who had come to this country and built a great 
house with many rooms in it. He was a very good 
friend to all the natives in the district. ‘‘By all 
means,’’ they told me, ‘‘you should stop for a few 
days and visit this man; he will be very glad to see 
you.’’ From the natives’ description of the German’s 
establishment, we had visions of a castle among palm 
trees, set between the lagoon and the sea; a romantic 
retreat for some man who wanted to get away from 
the world. 


O UR presence in the village of Manguito was a 


By Dana Lamb 


The next day we left the village, eager to meet 
the El Sefior Aleman of whom the natives talked so 
much. Discovering that the fifteen different direc- 
tions we had been given for reaching his place were 
all of them hopelessly wrong, we stopped at a small 
rancheria for further guidance. Yes, certainly the 
Aleman lived near by. You took three turns to the 
right, and two to the left, and... 

‘We'd better follow our noses,’’ I said to Ginger 
when we had thanked our informants. 

We came to an old fifteen-foot cabin cruiser, sans 
bottom, lying on a mud bank; the engine sat forlorn- 
ly to one side. Further on there was a landing made 
from a flattened palm bole, with several dugouts 
drawn up near by. Behind the beach there was a 
large, thatched house and many outbuildings. Every- 
thing looked neat and in exceptionally good order, 
and I suggested that we might be able to learn the 
German’s whereabouts from these people. But Gin- 
ger believed that this might be his establishment. 

‘Why, it isn’t anything like the place described 
to us,’’ I objected. ‘‘What makes you think so?’’ 

“‘Beeause the thatching is trimmed even at the 
lower edges. Did you ever see a native’s house with 
a trimmed thatch?’’ 

As a matter of fact I never had, but this was 
far from the sort of place IT had been led to expect. 
Then we saw a man and a woman strolling down the 
palm-lined path towards the beach. We pulled in at 
the landing. Tt wouldn’t do any harm to wait and 
inquire the way from them. As they came nearer we 
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saw that they were dressed in native clothes. The 
woman was barefoot, her thick, blue-black hair bound 
round her head in a coronet. She was handsome and 
well-groomed, but indisputably a native. The tall thin 
man at her side, clad in home-made blue jeans, was 
also dark; his skin was a shade less swarthy perhaps, 
but this in itself was not unusual, since the native 
complexion varies from black to pale cream, 

We exchanged greetings in Spanish. The man 
cocked his head to one side, surveying us with a 
quizzical expression for a moment or two, before he 
said in excellent English, ‘‘Hello, Vagabonds, it seems 
to me you ought to be able to speak English.’’ We 
looked at him, speechless. Then we laughed and he 
laughed. ‘‘Come ashore,’’ he invited, ‘‘you look hot 
and tired.’’ 

We introduced ourselves. He had heard of us 
through the natives, he said. His name was Sebas- 
tiano and he presented his wife, Elena. Just who he 
was, we were not certain, but he evidently was not 
the El Sefior Aleman that we had started out to find. 
Since it seemed less than tactful to bombard him with 
questions about some one else the moment we arrived, 
we postponed inquiries about the German for the time 
being. 

Our host directed us to a tin sink with faucets, 
where we washed ourselves, then seated us in com- 
fortable chairs made from saplings and woven raw- 
hide on the wide veranda. His wife appeared with 
big glasses of cool lemonade. 


Sebastiano appeared to be perhaps forty-five! 
his manners were attractive and he was obviously a 
gentleman. Since he seemed interested in our jour- 
ney, we told him something of its adventures; and 
how much we had grown to like Mexico. He also loved 
it, he said; and had made his home in Mexico since 
leaving Germany.* So he was El Sefior Alemén. Some- 
how we had pictured the elusive German as being big 
and blond. 


We stayed with Sebastiano and Elena for two 


‘weeks; but we never learnt the story—if there was 
a story—of why he had come to this far country to 
lose himself among the lagoons of Chiapas. He had 
certainly picked an ideal spot and he had made the 
most of it. His home was built on a narrow arm of 
land with the ocean and the lagoon on the east and 
west, the jungle on the north and south. 

The main building was two hundred feet in length 
(little wonder that it had seemed immense to the nati- 
ves), and was divided into two parts by a wide cor- 
ridor. One half of the house Sebastiano retained for 
his own use. In this enormous room, he kept. his books 
and personal belongings; it was furnished with a big 
table, a desk, two beds of woven rawhide on frames, 
and chairs; and in addition it contained an altar and 
a much prized hand-cranked sewing machine. The 
other side of the house was partitioned off by cloth 
screens into four small guest rooms; these were furn- 
ished with a few shelves, chairs, and beds of woven 
rawhide. The floors were made of hand-hewn planks; 
and the sides of the house were partially boarded to 
a height of eight feet; above the boards, the walls 
were of lattice work to insure ventilation. Every- 
thing was in spotless order. 

The kitchen and dining room, in a separate build- 
ing, were equipped with several stoves, one for the 
making of tortillas only, and a round mud oven, about 
four feet high. The entire establishment was a unique 
combination of native tools and methods and Euro- 
pean ingenuity. There were many labour-saving de- 
vices, also comfortable work-tables, shelves, screened 
coolers, a sink with running water, and a big dining 
table and benches. 

The water was supplied from a deep, rocked-in 
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well equipped with a hand wineh for bringing up the 
buckets. Above the well was a large tank, which 
Sebastiano filled with water every morning with the 
aid a hand pump. This tank provided the running 
water for the house and the kitchen. Near the well, 
there was a small outbuilding containing a shower 
bath and a wooden laundry tub. 

With German thoroughness Sebastiano had con- 
structed another building which was sometimes used 
as a guest house, but whose real purpose was to pro- 
vide them with shelter in the event that the big house 
should burn, or be shaken down by an earthquake. 
He also had a fine workshop with a forge, a lathe, 
many tools, and other equipment. 

He had by no means “‘gone native,’’ even though 
he had married a native woman and in all probability 
had no contacts with Europeans from one year to the 
next. He was clean shaven, and dressed himself in 
fresh clothes each afternoon. During the cooler part 
of the day he was busy. Round noon he took a short 
siesta. 

He had a few cattle, and owned a salt works, 
worked by his wife’s brother. There was a well-kept 
vegetable garden, sufficient for their own use, and 
a fine grove of coco-nut palms and banana trees. He 
said the near-by jungle was full of game, and the 
lagoon of fish. A few miles away, on the same la- 
goon, at the village of Las Palmas, supplies not pro- 
duced on his own place could be obtained in exchan- 
ge for salt, coco-nuts, and cattle. Sebastiano had cer- 
tainly chosen well. 

During our stay here we took advantage of the 
place’s facilities to put our badly damaged equipment 
in shape. Sebastiano helped me paint and repair the 
canoe. He also went with me to Las Palmas to have 
our papers signed. 

Elena, who was a wonderful cook, taught Ginger 
many of her famed recipes and Ginger in return gave 
her some ‘‘helpful household hints,’’? One thing I re- 
member with amusement was Ginger’s attempt to in- 
struct Elena in the rudiments of geography. ‘‘The 
world is round,’’ said Ginger. Elena was polite, but 
dubious; and intimated that such an equivocal sta- 
tement should be backed up by proof. So Ginger made 
some drawings of a sphere. These left Elena unmoved. 
All the evidence pointed to the fact that it was flat, 
she said. 


When Ginger told Sebastiano of the incident he 
shrugged and laughed. ‘‘Ach,’’ he said, ‘‘I have tried 
many times and it is hopeless, but perhaps it is just 
as well. Elena knows the things that are necessary 
to make her a good and happy woman; for her it is 
enough. I doubt if our kind of knowledge would be 
of any use to her. I no longer try to change her views. 
For intellectual companionship I have my books.’’ 

As the time neared for us to leave, Sebastiano 
tried to dissuade us. He was childless, and there was 
no one to inherit his possessions. Why not remain? 
We could all be happy, and there was enough for 
everyone. Eventually, all that he had would be ours. 
We regretfully refused, for we had set out minds 
on going to Panama. 

But it was easier to make the decision to leave 
than to execute it. Day after day we tried without 
success to go through the breakers. Everything seem- 
ed against us. A storm blew up. The change of the 
moon came, and the ground swells were huge. Then 
the tides were wrong. We wanted to reach Champeri- 
co, Guatemala, in one day’s jump by taking off at 
daylight. Eventually to leave at low tide no matter 
what the hour. Each day the weather permitted we 
took the canoe out to the breaker line; and each day 
we would spill, come back, unload, and wait for the 

Continued on page 50 
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Water Color. 


By Foujita. 


My Favorite Mexican Character 


IS name was Dionisio. I have to say ‘‘was’’ 


because I’m not sure if he’s still alive, but I 
hope so. He’s the only man I ever knew who 
could legitimately look on his own existence 
as a bigger practical joke with each year he survived. 
He had a little vineyard near Fresno in central 
California. Legally he didn’t belong there, because 
the only formality he had observed when he emigra- 
ted from Mexico was to lift the bottom of a barbwire 
fence guarding the border near Mexicali so it wouldn’t 
snag his only pair of pants, but although all his neigh- 
bors knew he was a wetback, nobody mentioned it 
to the law. He bothered nobody and paid thumping 
income taxes. 
I was in the tax racket at the time, working for 
a firm of public accountants that had a branch office 
in Fresno. When Dionisio wandered into the office 
ene morning with a sheaf of tax blanks in his hand and 
a worried look on his wrinkled face, I got him because 
I could talk enough Spanish to figure out what he 
wanted, which was expert advice about the amount he 
ought to pay Uncle Sam on March fifteenth. From 
his appearance I thought twenty-five cents would be 
elose enough. He looked about sixty years old (I learn- 
ed in time that he was eighty-three), wore an old 
brown coverall and a pair of worn-out tennis shoes, 
and had one good eye. The other one was closed by 
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a sear which, he explained right away, he got from 
some bandidos who tried to rob him one night before 
he learned to sleep in a wheelbarrow that he moved 
around his vineyard from night to night. When I 
asked him what it was he had that would interest 
bandidos, he pulled out a list of figures that added 
up to something over two hundred thousand dollars. 
That was his annual income, and the big joke. 

He laughed so hard when he told me about it 
that the tears blinded his good eye and he had to 
stop to wipe them away. He had been fifty years old 
when he immigrated under the barbwire fence. Start- 
ing without a peso, he had earned enough money 
during the grape harvest to lease a few acres of vines 
and go into business for himself. He lived as frugally 
there as he had in Mexico, did all his own work, pick- 
ed ‘his own’ grapes, and plowed the profits back into 
more acreage until he had a piece of property which 
gave him all the wine he wanted, the two or three 
hundred dollars a year he needed to keep him in fri- 
joles and tobacco, and a couple of thousand dollars 
extra. The couple of thousand extra he kept in a tin 
box until the bandidos made their try, and then he 
opened a bank account. 

‘*Ho, Ho, Ho, Ho,’’ said Dionisio, wiping his eye. 
‘*T think I will die laughing if I do not remember the 
angel in a dream who promise me I will live to have 
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a hundred years. This man comes to sell me a life 
insurance, but when he sees me he thinks this old 
greaser, he is not going to live more than five minutes, 
my company will have to pay right away, let me think 
hard.’’ Dionisio pantomimed the insurance man thin- 
king hard. ‘‘He wants my money, but he does not 
want to sell me the life insurance because he thinks 
I will die right away. So he says Dionisio, buen ami- 
go mio, I have a wonderful idea, to protect your old 
age. I will sell you a wonderful ananou—I cannot 
pronounce it.’’ 

I said, ‘‘Annuity?’’ 

‘*Yes. Annuity. It is like an insurance only back- 
wards. With the insurance he pays me when I die, 
but with the annuity he pays me while I live, so much 
a year. He thinks I will die quick, a big piece of bu- 
siness for him, oh, ho ho ho ho, excuse me, that was 
twenty years ago—he comes back each year—’’ 

Dionisio had to stop to wipe his eye again. Bet- 
ween explosions of laughter I got the rest of the story 
out of him, although I could see the inevitable end 
without his help. 

The insurance salesman had out-smarted himself. 
Dionisio had looked like a bad insurance risk but a 
bad insurance risk is a good annuity risk because 
when the customer dies the payments to him stop in- 
stead of beginning. The insurance man had taken 
over Dionisio’s bank account in exchange for a promi- 
se to pay him so much a year for the rest of his life, 
then gone away secure in his faith that actuarial ta- 
bles, life expectancies and the law of average would 
make his company money. 

Other salesmen representing other companies fol- 
lowed him in the same error as the years rolled by. 
Dionisio was too good a thing to keep secret. Not 
only did his vineyard go on returning him two or 
three thousand dollars a year more than he could 
spend but his annuity—later a flock of them—began 
to pay off. He had no family, no interest but his 
vines, and like all good Mexicans, was a gambler at 
heart. Gambling his life expectancy against hard 
cash appealed to him. Each year when the insurance 
salesmen came back for a last visit before he totter- 
ed off to his grave, Dionisio plowed his accumulated 
earnings back into more annuities. His yearly take 
snowballed enormously. I don’t know what the aver- 
age male life expectancy is at eighty-three, but it 
must be pretty short. When he reached that age the 
annual payments of each new annuity he bought, be- 
cause they were calculated on average life expectan- 
cies, grew progressively larger in proportion to the 
investment. And every dime went back to earn more 
dimes, along with most of the earnings of the vine- 
yard, year after year, each turnover returning more 
than the last. As Dionisio put it, Ho ho ho ho, I think 
I will die laughing. 

Of course nobody was hurt as long as the simple 
Mexican continued to reinvest his gravy. The insur- 
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ance companies merely took back what they paid him 
each year and gave him a new piece of paper promis- 
ing him additional payments next year, for which 
they would sell him another new piece of paper. And 
so on. His annual income was creeping close to the 
quarter million mark, but he had to die eventually. 
Everybody was happy until he backfired. 

It happened when he became interested in the 
Four-H club, an agricultural organization which helps 
promising young farmers to make their way. With 
nobody in the world to benefit by his death except 
the insurance companies, unless he did something 
while he lived, he decided to turn over to the Club 
all of his income except what he needed for taxes, 
frijoles and tobaceo. No more annuities. This bomb- 
shell he unloaded on the insurance men when they 
showed up for their annual interview. Later one of 
them came to see me, because I had known Dionisio 
for two years by then and he had come to look on me 
as a kind of business agent to whom he could refer 
all pests except nematodes and phylloxera. The in- 
surance man smoked too much while we talked and 
kept wiping his hands. 

‘*Can’t you talk the old greas—your client into 
changing his mind?’’ he asked me anxiously. ‘‘He’s 
into my company alone for over sixty thousand a 
year. If I can’t get him to reinvest it my boss will 
skin me alive.’’ 

‘‘Tt’s none of my business.’’ 

‘‘T know. I know. But maybe he’Il listen to you.’’ 

The salesman spent nearly an hour trying to pro- 
tect his company’s interests before he gave up. As 
he was leaving I said, ‘‘He has to die sooner or later, 
and then your troubles will be over.’’ 


‘‘Oh, sure. In the meantime, sixty thousand a 
year. Did he tell you about his visitation?’’ 

‘“You mean the angel that promised him he would 
live to be a hundred?’’ 

‘*At least a hundred.’’ The salesman looked 
white and shaken. ‘‘That was what the angel said. 
At least a hundred. There was no maximum. A mini- 
mum. of fifteen years.’’ 


He wiped his hands again and went away, multi- 
plying fifteen by sixty thousand in his head. 

Shortly afterward I quit the income tax racket 
for other and less arduous if not more interesting, 
fields of endeavor, and I never heard further news 
of Dionisio. But his fifteen-year guaranteed minimum 
hasn’t expired yet, so he is undoubtedly enjoying his 
joke and still supporting the future farmers of the 
Four-H club with the proceeds. I’m not sure what 
the eclub’s four H’s are intended to represent—some- 
thing like Home, Heart, Hearth, Happiness, I believe, 
although Horses and Harvest ought to enter in some- 
where. But, to me, they will always stand for Dioni- 
sio’s happy shout: Ho Ho Ho Ho. IT think T will die 
laughing! 


Trenchancy 


By Grace Meredith 


T IME like a knife: its edge 
So sharp: may sever careless mind 
From heart: it carves the start 
Of any hour: or it may play 
A goodlier part incised 
Upon the harp of life. 
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It’s the Alltitude! 


Nature itseif walled it on all sides with rugged 

inountain ranges and at the very entrance placed 

two of the highest voleanoes in the world. The 
valley is no ordinary valley; it is a plateau that has 
a height of one and a half miles above sea level. Near 
the center of the valley is Mexico City. To reach it 
from any side, whether by rail, airplane, automobile 
or foot, one must climb higher than its 7,434 feet. 

This altitude produces varying weather for Me- 
xicou City and other highland regions of the country. 
It keeps out the burning heat of the trovics and helps 
to make the winters arid and cool. It protects 50 per 
eent of Mexico’s population from the malaria mos- 
quito and the thin, dry air greatly reduces the pos- 
sibility of disease from lowland germs. It also creates 
some rather strange physiological! situations, 

At sea level a man is exposed to a pressure of 
twelve to fourteen tons of atmosphere. In the valley 
of Mexico this pressure drops to ten. It makes the 
heart beat faster and it increases the hemoglolyin 
count. Athletes from lower altitudes find it difficult 
to perform well and it plays havoe with visiting pro- 
fessional dancers. Water boils more quickly but it 
takes longer to cook food; a three-minute egg has to 
be boiled for four to five minutes. A cake will fall 
if it is not especially prepared before baking. The car- 
buretor of an automobile begins to ping and cause 
trouble unless adjusted. An airplane cannot climb 
with the same load as at sea level. 

It appears to affect people differently. Some 
claim it makes them feel nervous and jittery while 
others say it is stimulating. There are those who 
constantly feel fatigued and short of breath. Many 
are never bothered by it, and in time those who are 
usually become acclimatized. 

Scientifically it is known as anoxia. Mexicans 
eall it la altura. Tourists say it’s the altitude. 

On it is blamed every sin, every disease, every 
imaginary illness, every fault of the human system. 
The altitude is used as an excuse for being late for 
an appointment, for not keeping one, for having to 
take a vacation, for having a hangover, for needing 
a siesta, for losing one’s appetite or for increasing it. 
Even marital difficulties are traced to it. 

To tourists visiting Mexico for the first time, the 
altitude may be a new experience. Perhaps for them 
it is not unlike a fashionable disease from which all 
suffer, which all must diseuss. Sooner or later the 
altitude crops up in their conversation and it is al- 
ways a good topic. 

Yet Mexico City is only 1440 feet higher than 
Colorado Springs and a mere 475 feet above Santa 
Fe’s altitude. Nor is Mexico City the highest city in 
the world. Bogoté, Colombia, is higher and La Paz, 
Bolivia, is higher still. But ‘‘it’s the altitude’’ is 
strictly Mexican in character and scope. It is as Me- 
xican as tortillas and chili. Everyone suffers from it, 
or at least thinks he does. 

Our maid drops one of our best Oaxaca dishes. 

Perdone, sefior. I am so nervous. It’s the alti- 
tude. 

Our lawyer friend does rot arrive for an impor- 
tant appointment. Next day he telephones. 

I had a terrible night. I did not sleep well. It’s 
the altitude. 

The store clerk brings out a dozen suits without 
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making a sale. Suddenly he explodes and loses his 
temper. After a moment he relaxes, regains his com- 
posure and apologizes profusely. 

I am not myself today. It must be the altitude. 

The diplomat’s fat wife has anothdr piece of 
cake. 

I am always hungry in Mexico. It is the altitude. 
It gives one appetite. 

Our friend, out all night and with a terrible hang- 
over, complains. 

I really shouldn’t drink. One cannot drink in the 
altitude, 

Our secretary has a cold, asks time to go to 
Cuernavaca. 

I’ll never get rid of it here in the altitude. 

But Mexicans are not the only ones. Tourists 
find the altitude quite useful. 

I am sure it wasn’t the liquor or the lobster last 
night that bothered me. It’s the altitude. 

And how are you feeling, Bee? 

Simply terrible. I had dysentery all night. 

Did you eall a doctor? 

No, I spoke to the hotel clerk. 

What did he say? 

He said it was the altitude. 

What time did you finally get to bed, John? 

Four o’elock. 

Well, you don’t look bad for daneing the way 
you did, 

I might not look it, but I feel it. Must be this 
damn altitude. 

Yep, that’s right. Got to take it easier in the al- 
titude. 

And if you ask a tourist guide, Why is there 
snow on Popocatépetl?, ten to one, he’ll answer: It’s 
the altitude. :, 

If you ask him why Mexicans eat heavy dinners 
in the middle of the day, his answer will be inevitably : 
It’s the altitude. 

If you ask him what makes Mexican drivers blow 
their horns constantly, he’s sure to tell you: It’s the 
altitude. 

And if you finally say to him after a hard day 
of taking you to churches and gift shops, How do 
you feel, José?, he’ll reply: Not very well. One never 
feels right in the altitude. 

He may be telling you the truth. He may not be 
well. But that does not mean that every one of the 
three million residents of Mexico City suffers from 
the altitude. For there is no scientific or medical evi- 
dence to prove or even indicate that an altitude of 
7,434 feet, which is the altitude of Mexico City, is high 
enough to canse measurable disturbances in the aver- 
age healthy person. None of the salient changes 
reported in altitude studies of the Andes, made at 
15,000 feet or higher, can be applied to the Mexican 
scene. Actually the Mexico City altitude has been 
classified by medical investigators as comparatively 
low altitude. 

In the early sixteenth century when the Span- 
iards conquered the Incas in the Peruvian Andes, thev 
described a poison in the air which they said caused 
a disease called soroche. This was nothing more than 
mountain sickness. In 1535 the capital of Péru was 
transferred from Jauja, 10,500 feet, to Lima, 500 feet. 
because so ‘‘many horses. pigs and héng died at birth 
in Jauja.’’ The Spaniards found it difficult to beco- 
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come aceustomed to these high altitudes which ranged 
from 12,500 feet to 17,500 feet. The Incas, on the 
other hand, were entirely used to it and suffered fa- 
tigue only when they fought at low altitudes. In order 
to keep in fighting trim, they maintained two armies. 
one at high altitude and one at sea level. Every two 
months they exchanged stations and in this way prob- 
ably developed a capacity for rapid adaptation. 

In the Conquest of Mexico, which was fought at 
lower altitudes, nosuch effects-were reported by the 
Spaniards nor are‘ there any records to show that the 
Aztees suffered from it. Early scientists who began 
to study the altitude came to Mexico City for their 
investigations and were unable to find any evidence 
of clinical changes. The Frenchman, Jourdanet, one 
of the first to make observations of the Mexican alti- 
tude, found that the inhabitants of Mexico City 
breathed more slowly and deeply than similar nati- 
ves at sea level, which he believed favored a more 
efficient exchange of oxygen in the blood. Izquierdo 
and Ocaranza discovered that the vital capacity of 
the lungs of Mexicans living at the Mexico City al- 
titude showed the same range as those at sea level. 

Unfortunately, since those early investigations no 
modern laboratory tests on altitude effects have been 
conducted in Mexico. Most Mexican doctors are not 
even aware of the research which has been done along 
these lines, and they are prone to fall into the mis- 
conception that the altitude is to blame for some of 
the ills of their patients when in reality the reason 
is to be found somewhere else. It is so easy for a doc- 
tor unable to trace the cause of a disease or the ori- 
gin of a mental maladjustment, to depend on ‘‘it’s 
the altitude’’ diagnosis. 

One would think that with so many complaints 
of stomach trouble and bad digestion among Mexicans, 
some inquiring pathologist would take the time to 
investigate whether it is really the altitude or the 
unsanitary and greasy food which is the cause of di- 
gestive disturbances. The field is still wide open and 
I suppose before long there will be concrete evidence 
to forever cinch the altitude argument one way or 
another. 

In the meantime, the best evidence available on 
altitude effect comes from the investigations made in 
the Andes by Dr. Alberto Hurtado, a Peruvian scien- 
tist and an outstanding authority on altitude, and Dr. 
Ross A. MeFarland, Director of the Harvard Fatigue 
Laboratory. Some years ago, Dr. McFarland was the 
leader of a scientific expedition which spent many 
months studying altitude effects in the Andes. 


Although most of theirs studies have been in the 
higher altitudes, from twelve to twenty thousand 
feet and above, some work has been done in the lower 
altitudes, comparable to that of Mexico City. Both 
Dr. Hurtado and Dr. MeFarland are convinced no sig- 
nifieant change in a person is apparent, except when 
the higher altitudes are reached. It is Dr. Me-Far- 
land’s opinion that there is very little danger invol- 
ved in tourists coming to Mexico City. It is his be- 
lief that if a person had advanced heart disease with 
decompensation, then it might be inadvisable for him 
to be placed under the additional stress of altitude, 
but not otherwise. ‘‘There is a great deal of eviden- 
ee,’’ he adds, ‘‘that moderate altitudes (such as Me- 
xieo City) are stimulating and healthful rather than 
harmful to the average person.”’ 


Dr. MeMarland and Dr. Hurtado and all phy- 
siologists are in general agreement that the mainten- 
ance of an adequate and constant oxygen supply is 
basic to life. There is no storage of oxygen in the 
system and the nervous tissue is particularly sensiti- 
ve to oxygen lack. At sea level the amount of oxygen 
we breathe is average or normal, but as we climb up 
it. decreases. The most important changes ,associated 
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with the diminished amount of oxygen are stimula- 
tion of the respiratory system, an increase in the 
amount of hemoglobin and dizziness. 

But-none of these changes is*.important enough 
to impair the human system until the 15,440 feet al- 
titude has been reached. For the body is so adapt- 
able, so fine an instrument, that in a short period it 
becomes acclimatized io moderately high altitudes, 
despite the fact that the body may breathe thinner 
air and less oxygen. Men have become occustomed 
to living and working in 17,500 feet of altitude as do 
the sulphur miners in Chile. 

In other words, 2 visitor to Mexico City, even if 
affected by the first few days in the change from sea 
level to altitude, should before long become acclima- 
tized to his new surroundings. This is exactly what 
happens to most tourists. Yet this is not always the 
ease with Mexicans, who, though born in the altitude 
and having lived in it all their lives, nevertheless com- 
plain about la altura. 

Now, are their complaints justifiable? Are they 
really affected by the altitude or is their reaction 
purely psychonet: otic? Or is the quick tempo of life 
in Mexico City with its subsequent strain on nerves 
the cause of their not feeling fit? Can’t it also be that 
some people are more sensitive, perhaps even ‘‘aller- 
gic’’ to the altitude? 

I think that the answer may wel! be found in 
these very same questions. There is no doubt that 
the Mexico City altitude is not unlike the vagaries of 
the weather in giving the people something to talk 
about. It certainly tends to make conversation and to 
put people at ease. Is it not better to blame an out- 
side force than oneself? What an ideal way to shake 
off responsibility, what a compensation for one’s 
weaknesses. It was not I who lost my temper; it was 
the altitude which caused me to do it. It was not 
the midnight supper that kept me awake; it was the 
altitude. I am not myself this morning; it must be 
the altitude. 

For a people who are hypochondriacally inclined 
anyway, the altitude is not a temporary expedient 
but a permanent and beautiful device that soothes as 
it compensates. No medical quackery could have 
thought up a better panacea. It is fitted to the Mexi- 
can temperament and nowhere else perhaps would it 
work as well and with the same effects. La altura is 
very Mexican. 

The only people who do not appear to be troubled 
by it, or at least whom I have never heard complain, 
are the Indians of the centra’ plateau. They seem to 
do as well or as badly in or out of the altitude. The 
rest of the people, even the lower classes and the ser- 
vants, find the altitude as disturbing as do the gente 
decente. But even so there is a difference. The gente 
decente can go to the seashore or to Cuernavaca to 
get relief from the altitude; the others just moan 
about it, and, as far as I have been able to observe, 
the altitude does not appear to interfere actually in 
their day-by-day existence. 

A great number of Mexicans do suffer from pa- 
rasitie infections and diseases. But medical authori- 
ties report that those complain about trouble with 
their kidneys, liver and gall bladder usually are found 
to be ill from other causes, often nervous disorders. 
For many Mexicans do not take life as easily as we 
think they do, and particularly so in Mexico City. 
They may not appear to worry, they may not be as 
aggressive, they may not even work as hard as we 
do, but they also drop dead from heart attacks as we 
do and are at least as nervous, as impatient, as emo- 
tional and as highstrung as we Americans. 

We blame our sleepless nights and some of our 
illnesses on the fast pace of American life. But in 
Mexico they say, ‘‘Es la altura,’’ which probably 
means the same thing. 
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Patterns of an Old City 


A MONOLOGUE IN SHANGHAI 


ward over the vermilion front, their claws clasp- 

ing the word SHANGHAI lettered in tapering 

serawls above the entrance; but the air inside, 
thickly laden with cigarette smoke and the smells of 
unwashed flesh, of cheap perfume and raw liquor, 
reverberating with the screech, the thump, the bleat 
and howl of the dance tunes purveyed by a band of 
Cuban negroes, was Peralvillo Aztec rather than 
Chinese. 

In the shabby neighborhood of serubby little 
shops and vecindad tenements, along a street that 
throughout the daytime hours roared with dense traf- 
fie, a narrow squalid street that comprised a spoke 
in the treadmill, the garish magnificence of SHANG- 
HAI boldly posed a defiance. It questioned the pre- 
cept that bodily survival is the sole purpose of life, 
reminding the man in the treadmill that his ability 
to survive deserves an occasional reward of pleasure. 
When the noises of the street subsided and the mean 
little shops pulled down their shutters, and sleep 
reigned inside the dark courts of the tenement blocks, 
SHANGHAI became a dazzling oasis. 

Brinker found the place during one of his noc- 
turnal rambles through the older and seedier parts 
of the city, and ventured inside lured by curiosity. 
He often wound up his evenings in places such as 
this, for they provided details of local color he need- 
ed for his work and at the same time relieved him of 
mental weariness and turned his thoughts away from 
habitual ruts. He found in the pathetie gayety of the 
underdog starkly revealing glimpses of a rare human 
substance, of the kind of truth that in a more normal 
and humdrum midst usually remains unobserved. 
After a day of grappling with unavailing thoughts, 
with words that eluded his meaning, or with mean- 
ing for which he found no articulate words, being 
in a place of this kind cleared up and rested his mind 
and brought him closer to himself. 

He sat at one of the little round tables that sur- 
rounded the dance floor, accompanied by a short, 
stout girl with a thick, wide mouth and a stubby nose, 
who had served him a tumbler of habanero and col- 
lected her fee inviting herself to a glass of some spu- 
“ous liquid. This was the customary procedure »/ 
SHANGHAI. In keeping with this procedure, sh¢ 
asked him presently if he did not care to dance, but 
when he explained to her in his faltering Spanish 
that he had never learned how, sizing hii up as an 
“odd customer,’’ she was content to accept another 
glass of ‘‘cofiaquito’’ and sit at his table making a 
valiant effort to carry on a conversation. 

Their dialogue ran aiong the usual lines. Was 
he an Americano? How long has he been in Mexico? 
Was he a turista? Did he like being here? And how 
was it that he never learned to dance? It was so easy. 
She would be glad to teach him. It was simply a mat- 
ter of moving his feet the way the music goes. It 
was very simple. 

She knows I am lying, he thought, but she is 
doing her job. Dancing is an indispensable part of 
this business. It stirs the flesh and stimulates thirst. 
Makes men spend their money. That’s what these 
women are here for. 

“Tt is very simple,’’ he said. 

*“'Seguro!’’ she said laughing. 


|= flame-spouting dragons crept sinuously up- 


By Howard S. Phillips 


I must make a note of the way she laughs, he 
thought, the way her wide upper lip turns up and 
entirely exposes her gums edged by short and po- 
werful teeth. Primitive races have mouths like that. 
They are designed for the primary function of masti- 
eating food. 

**Yes,’’ he repeated. ‘‘It is all very simple if you 
know how.’’ 

**Drink up,’’ she said, ‘‘and let us have another. 
If we cannot dance we can drink, ,verdad?’’ 

**Yes, of course, Brinker acceded. ‘‘If you will 
do me the favor.’’ 

It is all very simple, he thought. No mystery 
here. Everything follows its perfectly obvious and 
rational course. Here life’s rewards are arrayed on 
a shopping counter. You pay the price and you get 
what you want... If I could only keep my thoughts 
straight, behold everything in its simple and obvious 
form, get the immediate impact of things, writing 
would not be so trying a task. But my trouble is that 
I never know when I am revealing the intrinsic truth, 
the underlying significance of my perception, or me- 
rely reporting graphically the surface aspects. I am 
handicapped by an inner obstruction—a wall shuts 
me off from my own inner vision. I am deluding my- 
self into believing that I write as I want, that my 
mind and emotion are completely invested in it, where- 
as in truth my writing is a substitute, an outlet for 
that which I feel deeply and clearly comprehend and 
yet am unable to utter. I am a victim of a negative 
detachment, for this profound feeling and clear com- 
prehension come to me not while I am at work but 
at times and places like this, where my solitude is 
insurmountable. I see myself more clearly here be- 
cause in this revealing fragment of human existence 
my own existence is like a black symbol written over 
white. 

After a while the girl gave up her efforts to sus- 
tain a conversation and sat at the table in amiable 
silence. Thus complying with the rule of the house 
that no man should be left unaccompanied, she did 
not mind his lack of sociability so long as he was 
willing to have their glasses refilled at proper inter- 
vals. Though he was hardly aware of her presence 
he was subtly comforted by it, his vision now inured 
te the garish surroundings, his mind, lulled by the 
din, pursuing its probing. 


’ 


* * * 


Suppose, he thought, I gave up this Mexican 
stuff—all this foreed exotic background, the bawds 
and bullfights and the tequila brawls and the soul- 
seekers in Taxco—ditch this man I am writing about, 
this shadow, this deplorable image, this phantom I 
am endeavouring to imbue with life, and write a 
novel about myself? Hasn’t someone said that every 
man, even a man whose life had been entirely com- 
monplace, possessing the rudiments of writing, could 
produce at least one good novel if he truthfully told 
his own story? 

And what kind of a story could I unwind? he 
asked himself. Would I begin with my boyhood—my 
ambitious mother who broke my father’s spirit and 
east him away because he wasn’t good enough; mv 

Continued on page 42 
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enemies cannot be carried on today as it was 

fifty years ago. It is not worth while to repeat 

the arguments of the famous debate that took 
place in Mexico in October 1901 between Professor 
Genaro Garcia and Deputy Pablo Macedo, knight 
commander of the Order of Charles Il]. Macedo was 
extremely indignant when he read Garcia’s book on 
the Spanish Conquest in America. The knight com- 
mander wrote a sharply critical review, and Garcia 
did not hesitate to reply. 

In the battle of words that followed, all the ar- 
guments for and against the ‘‘Black Legend’’ were 
used, That dispute serves as an arsenal of verbal 
ammunition on the subject, making it unnecessary to 
refer to the countless historians who have defended 
both sides for at least 400 years. The famous legend 
originated in 1552, when Father Bartolomé de las Ca- 
sas’ little book, best known by the shortened name 
‘‘Brevisima,’’ was published. No one can say just 
how many more centuries it will last. 

But compared to the Black Legend’s four hund- 
red years of existence, the Golden Legend either is 
unborn or has just recently come into the world. Per- 
haps it is in an incubator or in luxurious swaddling 
clothes, hidden from the view of the curious. The 
truth is that until recently no one has even tried to 
whitewash the Conquest of America. Spain’s defen- 
ders have limited themselves to fading the black to 
gray. 

Let us see what the pro-Hispanie writers of the 
years during and after World War II have to say. 
Rémulo D. Carbia, the Argentine historian, feels that 
“‘the history of American Conquist is not free of un- 
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How Black is the Legend? 





By Luis E. Valcarcel 


deniable acts of violence,’’ according to his book 
‘‘Historia de la Leyenda Negra Hispanoamericana’’ 
(History of the Hispano-American Black Legend). 
Later he declares: ‘‘There were wicked deeds, their 
seriousness depending on the moral code of the per- 
son judging them.’’ He insists that there was stub- 
borness, a quality native to inhabitants of the Iberian 
Peninsula. He admits that criollos (American-born 
people of European descent) were considered intel- 
lectually inferior. But, more important, the Argen- 
tine regards as valid Simén de Vallalobos’ famous 
1606 manual by quoting this paragraph: ‘‘Let us take 
eure that when we kill or wound we do it in defense of 
the faith of our Lord Jesis Christ, so that in his favor 
and in his service we may win heaven by means of 
the lance and the knife.’’ Carbia comments: ‘‘This 
approach clears up much of what is puzzling about 
the Conquest...’’ 

Following in the footsteps of those who make a 
goat of the author of the Brevisima, Carbia devotes 
a great part of his book to discrediting the Apostle of 
the Indies in every possible way. Then, in a frenzy 
of sincerity, he declares: ‘‘It is inadmissible not to 
know and unscientific not to acknowledge that what 
Las Casas proclaimed as just was really so.’’ 

The Argentine historian is forced to realize that 
‘‘In many places and periods Castille’s occupation of 
TIndian-held lands resulted in inexcusable excess and 
erimes.’’ Thus he admits the historical fact that it 
was not a question of a few isolated cases of abuse 
but of an uninterrupted series through almost four 
centuries of Spanish rule. Ile tries to justify these 
crimes, however: ‘‘They were committed by men and 
not faultless angels’’ and ‘‘resulted largely from fear 
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of being thwarted in their attempt to get rich fast.’’ 
But later he refers to the ‘‘systematiec outrages’’ that 
cast a shadow on the Conquest. 

Yet, disregarding all this evidence and pursuing 
at any cost his intention to destroy the Black Legend, 
Carbia repeats his ‘theme song at short intervals: 
‘‘The origin of it all is to be found in Father Las 
Casas’ pamphlet. There was no system in the cruel- 
ty; there was no oppressive regime, only isolated ca- 
ses of mistreatment. No one should believe in Las 
Casas; he was a madman who spoke only in generali- 
ties. There is no proof ...’’ But the subeonseious mind 
of the erudite Argentine knows better. 

Another recent book comes from the Jesuit priest 
(‘onstantino Bayle, called ‘‘Espafia en Indias’’ (Spain 
in the Indies, Madrid, 1944). Bayle has the same pur- 
pose as Carbia, but admits the truth as much or more. 
Look at some of the priest’s statements: ‘‘There are 
no armies, even holy ones like the crusaders’, in which 
some of the officers and men do not deserve the gal- 
lows... Outrages were inflicted. Foree was misused 
to win victory or to punish and intimidate enemies. 
There was no shortage of legal trickery, useless and 
harsh reprisals, penalties for so-called transgressions. 
These transgressions were imaginary because the In- 
dians had every right to fight off the invaders who 
fell on their houses and fields to carry off the gold 
and the corn and to violate the women. There is no 
need to cite specific cases, of which there are all too 
many. 

““No one, much less a Christian, can defend the 
conquistadors. They felt God’s wrath even in this 
world, perhaps because their repentance and good 
works would have made it unjust to reserve punish- 
ment for the next life. Most of them—Balboa, Pizarro, 
Soto, Valdivia, Almagro, and so on, suffered painful 
and unhappy deaths... Granted that gold often daz- 
zled and overpowered them; that they took it without 
seruple from temples and Indian leaders; and that 
they resorted to torments and eruelties just to dis- 
cover it. 

‘‘The conquerors and first settlers of Chile were 
guilty of many eruel deeds. In his Historia General 
del Mar Océano (a general history of America), Her- 
rera tells of a ruling against branding Indians on the 
face, a practice generally permitted everywhere.’’ 

Father Bayle quotes this sentence from José de 
la Riva Agiiero’s. prologue to ‘‘La Audiencia de Li- 
ma’’: ‘‘As a rule the Estremadurans were the fier- 
cest encomenderos; they forced their overseers to 
burn the Indians alive. The eneomienda,’’ the priest 
eontinues, ‘‘was a modified hang-over from feuda 
lism, which used people rather than land as real esta- 
te. The difference between an Indian’s working for 
another man and slavery soon began to disappear, 
and greedy men forgot the distinction without hesi- 
tation... Even if the exaggerations of Las Casas are 
discounted,. the encomenderos heaped. work on their 
Indians: henee the deaths, the suicides. the depopula- 
tion.’?. He quotes this statement hy Friar Domingo 
de los Angeles: ‘‘The natives are brought by foree to 
hear the evangelical Jaw and the Christian doctrine.’’ 

**T repeat,’’ Bayle continues, ‘‘that there were 
frequent abuses. Let anyone speak up who has in- 
vented a barrier that greed will not break through 
when confronted by weakness. Obviously the con- 
auerors of America did not spend their time cultiva- 
ting land or tending flocks. This was partly because 
the Spaniards’ work was war-making (which the ho- 
nest ones finaneed by asking for loans or gifts, the 
wicked ones by stealing), and partly because of their 
eagerness for nobility.’’ 

Father Rayle cannot help but ask these pointed 
questions: ‘‘Do | try to deny the abuses? To prove 
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that the magistrates in the Indies were without faults, 
the conquistadors evangelists, and the encomenderos 
guardian angels of the poor Indians? How would I 
dispense with the endless accounts of tyrannies, cruel- 
ties, thefts, and excesses of every kind that were con- 
tinuously being received by the Council and the King? 
Were the friars mistaken? Did Santo Toribio lie when 
he said that many treated the Indians ‘like hired mu- 
les who are only fed so they can walk more miles? 
Or Lépez Medel when he said they were treated like 
‘x rented vineyard ar plot of land from which he 
tries to reap the harvest of ten years in one, or a 
walnut or pear tree beside a much traveled road from 
which everyone picks fruit but which no one bothers 
to care for’? 

“Is this question that Pedro de Quiroga puts on 
the lips of Tito ‘‘from Cuzeo, Peru, only’’ rhetorie? 
Tito asks: ‘‘Aren’t they startled in Castille when you 
get back from here laden with gold and riches, and 
don’t they notice that you are also laden with the 
hides of Indians, and are stained by the blood of 
those who died for your cause and your wealth?’ 

‘‘Or did the anti-Spanish monomania they attri- 
bute to Las Casas affect all these others? Woudn’t 
it be fairer to label as maniacs those who deny a 
truth supported by so many testimonies?’’ Well said. 
Father Bayle saves the honor of his order and writes 
like a true son of Ignatius Loyola, patron of the In- 
dians. 

Salvador de Madariaga and Pedro Gonzalez Blan- 
eco are men of a different school of thought who re- 
present the liberal element of Spain. They too, with 
unequal success, defend their country and fight the 
timeworn Black Legend. The first did so in his book 
‘‘Cuadro Histérico de las Indias’’ (Historical Sketch 
of the Indies), and the second in a Cyclopean volume 
entitled ‘‘Conquista y Colonizacién de América por la 
Calumniada Espafia’’ (Conquest and Colonization of 
America by the Maligned Spain). Both were published 
in 1945, the former in Buenos Aires, the latter in Me- 
xico. 

Are these men sincere? Don Salvador admits 
that the conquistador belonged to a society in which 
a gentleman lived by his lance; with it he conquered 
his land and defended it against rivals or infidels; 
he was greedy for gold like all his contemporaries 
(and ours, Don Salvador adds). ‘‘From the _ begin- 
ing,’’ he writes with unusual candor, ‘‘the splendor 
of the Conquest was tarnished by a cruelty unusual 
in men inclined toward it, and seldom seen in the 
great. The abuse the Indian workers had to take dur- 
ing Peru’s conquests and civil wars—being treated 
like beasts of burden, and what was even worse, being 
decapitated in cold blood just for the sake of con- 
venience—... is defamatory. But all these vestiges 
of the Spanish world in the Indies weré an expres- 
sion of universal Spanish characteristicts that Had 
nothing to do with race and color. When the Span- 
iard acted like a savage beast he did so toward other 
Spaniards as well as toward Indians and Negroes ’”’ 

As an example of the conquistadors’ tenets, Ma- 
dariaga quotes Lope de Aguirre’s phrase: ‘‘God made 
heaven for the worthy and earth for the powerful ”’ 


Pedro Gonzalez Blaneo adopts an extremist no- 
sition scarcely comparable to the one taken by the fa- 
mous Father Ricardo Cappa or by the very mediocre 
Charles Tummis. Gonzalez Blanco’s judgments are 
those of a pamphleteer. He calls the Apostle of the 
Indies ‘‘a fraud and a hypocrite,’’ justifies all the 
horrors of the Conquest, scorns pre-Columbian Ame- 
rica and considers all the natives of this Continent 
savages, has no word of condemnation for the univer- 
sally acknowledged excess. This antipathy for things 
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American is apparent throughout the 1,276 pages of. 
his book. 

But suddenly all this becomes meaningless 
when he gives us the sickening picture of the lives 
of the Charleses and the Philips, of the Hapsburgs 
and the Bourbons, and the decadence into which the 
Spaniards of all classes sank. Painted in the dark. 
est colors, this picture reveals the atmosphere in which 
the whole administrative system of the Spanish Em- 
pire operated. In dozens of pages of fine print, Gon- 
zilez describes the life at court, which gives the meas- 
ure of Spain’s government and society. “‘Tt was tir- 
ing,’’ he says, ‘‘to write of so much baseness. But 
there is no other way to explain our wretched decay.”’ 
The people and the Church as well as the throne and 
the court are subjected to his relentless analysis. 
(‘Religious fanaticism had brought the Spaniards to 
this degree of stupidity,’’ he exclaims.) He traces 
the silhouettes of the confessors, of those ‘‘soulless 
friars’’ (like Nithard and Reluz) along with those of 
the kings’ favorites. He says of the Inquisition: ‘‘The 
sciences and the arts had died as a result of the con- 
trols imposed by the aceursed tribunal.’’ 

And this is not all—statements like this appear 
here and there: ‘‘The reasons for the population’s 
corruption must be sought in the sudden change of 
climate, in the physical exertion, in fatigue, in the 
inadequacy of the food, in the infectious vapors of 
the mines, and in aleohol. Everyone coveted wealth, 
sometimes imaginary rather than the real treasure, 
which was land.’’ Like Madariaga and some of his 
other fellow countrymen who dealt with the same to- 
pic, Gonzdlez Blanco realizes that ‘‘the Spaniards 
never had any doubts about his faith or his assurance; 
he had complete self-control, and therefore never 
thought of life as anything but a struggle to dominate 
others.’’ 

After this superficial survey of recent books de- 
fending ‘‘slandered Spain,’’ let us turn to the evalua- 
tion of Spanish rule in America from a different point 
of view. It is useless to insist on building up a Golden 
Legend as a substitute for the Black. Not even the 
most prejudiced dare do this. Neither can the obs- 
tinate attack against a non-existent Black Legend 
continue. The real historian finds himself faced with 
countless sufficiently-proved facts and with a care- 
fully described system of conquest and colonization. 
The argument that the abuses were ‘‘a characteristic 
of the times’’ is very weak, and the idea that they 
should be forgotten is false. Nor are those cruel deeds 
excusable because history records so many others like 
them. All are damnable. It is impossible to justify 
the methods of Toledo by reproducing the same lies 
he used himself while he overcame the Peruvian peo- 
ple, murdered the last Inca, and exterminated the no- 
bility of Cuzco. 

To continue denying the existence of the advan- 
ced cultures of Mexico, Central America, and Peru 
is to admit inexcusable ignorance of the growth in 
American anthropological knowledge. It is an insult 
to the free peoples of this Continent to question their 
great intention of winning independence. Carbia is 
sadly mistaken when he writes: ‘‘The America that 
won independence was not of the Ineas or of Mocte- 
zuma—which had ceased to exist centuries before— 
but the outgrowth of a European migration, a branch 
of the ancient Hispanic tree. The emancipation, the- 
refore, was like coming of age, which frees children 
from subjection to their parents, but does not neces- 
sarily result’ in estrangement and mutual rejection. 
Because the liberators failed to understand the situa- 
tion thus, they gave the independence movement a 
strange aspect that clearly shows the influence of 
the fable we are studying.’’ 
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The Argentine historian thus holds that San Mar- 
tin, Belgrano, Castelli, O'Higgins. Bolivar, and all the 
others based their great undertakins on the lies of 
Father Las Casas, on the Black Legend. They were 
not interpreting the suffering of their peoples, the 
bitterness of oppression, the longing for freedom from 
fcreign rule. So Carbia asks that our patriotic hymns 
be suppressed. He does not approve of the indepen- 
dence of America, because he comes from an old 
Spanish family. 

The American historian has to rise above the com- 
mon practice of condemning or praising the Spanish 
conquistadors. The time has come to look at the ques- 
tion from a vantage point that gives us more perspec- 
tive. Then it will be discovered that the Spanish in- 
vasion meant to the culture of America not simply 
a contact with European fifteenth-century civiliza- 
tion, but an introduction to all that civilization’s an- 
tecedents: to the medieval, Christian, Roman and 
Greek, eastern Mediterranean, ancient, and all other 
components of what we call Western Culture. But, 
what is more important, the Spaniards brought to the 
American Continent a pastoral pattern of living that 
was foreign to it. 

The men on horseback—the Pizarros, the Corte- 
ses, the Jiménez de Quesadas, the Valdivias, the Al- 
varados— played the same role as the invaders who 
razed Asia and Europe, enslaving the peaceful, agri- 
eultural peoples, and establishing by wild anima] 
trainer methods a two-class society, an autonomous 
state, and the right of private property. It was the 
destiny of the men of the Conquest to act with eruel- 
ty, without scruples. The Spaniard in America had 
a philosophy of life that may well be captured in this 
paragraph from the ‘‘Memorial de las Historias del 
Nuevo Mundo’’ (Commentary on the History of the 
New World), written at the beginning of the Seven- 
teenth Century by Father Buenaventura Salinas: 
“You will not find a criollo shoemaker, barber, 
blacksmith, or grocer, because this Peruvian sky and 
climate uplifts and ennobles men’s spirits and 
thoughts; and the land is so powerful that it has this 
effect on all the different nationalities that come to 
these kingdoms. For when Europeans arrive in Pa- 
nama, the Chagres River and the southern sea bapti- 
ze them and make gentlemen of all. When they arrive 
in this City of Kings they all wear silk, are descen- 
dants. of nobles, seek money and offices, maintain a 
Colossus of Rhodes stance in church, and have mas- 
ses said for the soul of the good Cid.’’ 

This is the attitude of a man who hates work and 
whose only profession is war-making. The Spaniard 
considers himself different from the general run of 
people. Spain endowed the nations that have large 
Indian populations with a tenacious system’ of social 
stratification. When the conqueror became a land- 
holder, he inaugurated American feudalism. The en- 
comienda was a purely medieval institution; the re- 
lationships involved were those of a feudal lord with 
his serfs. Later, when Spain became stronger in Ame- 
rica, a related evil appeared in public officials’ pa- 
rasitism. 

The mother country’s political corruption was 
transmitted to the Indies. Viceroy Velasco was right 
when he wrote in 1604: ‘‘Everything, great and small, 
in this Kingdom (Peru) depends ultimately on the 
work of the Indians.’’ When mercantile economies 
were developing in Europe and precious metals were 
the most desired form of wealth, gold fever consumed 
the Spanish adventurers who raided the newly dis- 
eovered Continent: Peruvian gold passed through 
Spain to fill bankers’ coffers in Geneva, Florence, Ve- 
nice, Brogeels, and those of the Fucars ‘and other: mo- 

Continued on page 46 
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Rural Housing 


fecting the health and vitality of Mexico’s rural 

population than that of housing. The last hous- 

ing census in the Republic, conducted on a na- 
tional scale classifies 45 per cent of all dwellings in 
Mexico as huts and hovels (jacales, chozas y barra- 
cas). This housing census (Segundo censo de edifi- 
cios) of 1939 provides the most important data avail- 
able on a national scale concerning housing. It in- 
eluided the entire Nation, and the coverage was fully 
as great as the population census of 1940. In fact, 
the housing census recorded a few more inhabitants 
than did the population census. The difference is atri- 
buted to the fact that every person in Mexico at the 
time was supposedly included in the former, whereas 
ad latter was concerned only with the resident popu- 
ation. 

The census classified all dwellings in Mexico in- 
to three broad categories of (a) nuts and novels (ja- 
eales, chozas y barracas), (b) private dwellings, and 
(ec) hotels and apartment houses. Since hotels and 
apartments are found mostly in the larger cities and 
towns, only the first two types will be discussed here. 

Obviously, the distinction between a hut or hovel 
and a house would, in many eases, be very difficult to 
make. One category would merge gradually with the 
other without any clear-cut dividing line. Undoub- 
tedly, borderline cases were arbitrarily classified into 
one category or the other by the enumerator. In ge- 
neral, however, the huts are very small, rudely cons- 
tructed, primitive shelters made of any materials 
which happen to be readily accessible. In the Central 
Mesa they are frequently made of loose stones piled 
one upon another and covered over with. thached 
roofs of straw, sticks, or leaves. Often the walls are 
made with upright poles or with erude adobes. In 
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certain areas where the cactus, especially the nopal. 
is plentiful, the entire structure may be made of cac- 
tus stalks and leaves. These are fairly common in the 
area known as the ‘‘Valle del Mezquital’’ in the state 
of Hidalgo. In the tropical areas and near the sea- 
coasts they are usually constructed of poles arranged 
vertically and lashed together with vines. The roofs 
in these areas are nearly always of thatch. In some 
areas, especially in the Yucatén Peninsula, a rather 
elaborate framework is made of poles lashed together 
for the support of both walls and roof. 

The hut usually consists of a single small room, 
although in some areas a lean-to is attached, which 
serves as a kitchen. Often the cooking is done over an 
open fire outside the hut or in a corner of the one- 
room structure. There is never a chimney or flue 
through which the smoke might escape, and, when 
one passes by early in the morning or in the early 
evening, smoke may be seen exuding from the entire 
surface of the roof. The eyes of the occupants of such 
structures are often red and show signs of irritation 
from the smoke. The floors are nearly always of dirt. 
Where water is available, the dirt floor is sprinked 
at frequent intervals to give it a packed surface. 
There are no windows, and the only opening is the 
doorway, except for the interstices between poles or 
stones, which in the highland areas happen to be al- 
together too plentiful, especially in windy, rainy, or 
cold weather. Huddled into such makeshift structures 
live 40.4 per cent of the inhabitants of Mexico. 

Of all the dwellings in the Republic, 44.9 per cent 
are classified in Mexico’s housing census as huts. In 
the municipalities where there are no urban inhabi- 
tants. 58.8 per cent of the dwellings are of this varie- 
ty. The geographical variation is more. The largest 
proportion is found in the southern parts of the Re- 
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public. In the four states of Chiapas, Guerrero, Oaxa- 
ca, and Tabasco, these structures constitute 65 per cent 
or more of all dweilings. The smailest proportions 
are found in the northern states and in the Distrito 
Federal. The widespread distribution of this primiti- 
ve structure serves to emphasize the magnitude of the 
housing problem. It is true that it is more common 
in the tropical areas, where less shelter from cold wea- 
ther is needed, but, unfortunately, it is not confined 
to these areas. Much of Oaxaca, Guerrero, and Chia- 
pas is mountainous, and during certain seasons of the 
year it gets uncomfortably cold, especially after the 
sun goes down. The fact that on the Central Mesa, 
where freezing weather sometimes occurs in the win- 
ter months, nearly two out of every five dwellings is 
classified in the housing census as a hut (38.7 per cent), 
even including large cities, probably accounts in part 
for the extremely high rate of pneumonia found in 
this region. 
a. * ” 


The second major group of dwellings, as classified 
by the housing census, consists of casas solas or single 
houses, This category does not refer exclusively to sin- 
gle-family detached houses, but only to the tact that 
the structure is considered a house in cotradistinction 
to a hut and that it is intended to accommodate only 
one family, however large or small that family might 
be as contrasted with an apartment house or boarding- 
house. In most Mexican villages and towns the hou- 
ses are attached one to another in long rows fronting 
an entire block. The detached dwelling is ordinarily 
found only on the outskirts of a village or town or on 
insolated, ranches. 

The vast majority of the houses (as distinct from 
the huts) are made of adobe, although in certain areas, 
such as the highlands of Chiapas, they are frequently 
made of small poles arranged horizontally and plaster- 
ed with mud. The roofs are usually flat, although 
sloped, shanty-shaped roofs are not uncommon. The 
gable roof is seldom seen exept in a few of the larger 
cities or resort areas. Frequently the roofs are cover- 
ed with tile. 

Only 53.6 per cent of all dwellings in Mexico are 
classified by the housing census as houses, and in the 
strictly rural municipalities only 41.1 per cent. Even 
this lavel does not mean, however, that they are either 
conveniently or healthfully arranged. Many of them 
are little better than the huts exept that their walls 
are thick and their roofs are tight and they serve 
as more adequate protection against the wheater. Usu- 
ally the only aperture to the house in the rural dis- 
tricts is the doorway. As in the huts, there are seldom 
any openings that would serve as windows and, even 
when they do exist, are often boarded up or filled in 
with adobes. Chimneys are nonexistent, except in the 
better homes, and cooking is done over an open fire, 
with the smoke pervading every nook and corner of 
the house. Most of the houses have no floors except 
dirt. Domestic animals, especially chickens, pigs, and 
dogs, run loose about the yard, anil among the poorer 
homes they are not infrequently sheltered in the same 
room with the family at night. 

The huts are considerably more congested than 
are the houses. According to the census there are, on 
the average, about five persons living in each occu- 
pied hut and 5.4 in each occupied house; but the hon- 
ses are, on the average, considerably larger than the 
huts. Unfortunately, the only available measure of size 
ig the number of rooms. and there was no clear-cut 
definition in the census instructions as to what cons- 
titutes a room, there is a reason to believe that any 
ecompartmentalized division was called a room, whe- 
ther clearly partioned off or not. Tt is likely that the 
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small lean-to frequently attached tu a jacal or house 
and used as a kitchen was also counted as a room. In 
most cases this lean-to has merely a covering ef brush 
for shade and is completely open on two or three sides. 
The number of rooms per hut was reported as 1.5. This. 
would imply that about half the huts (usually consist- 
ing of a single room) had kitchen attachments and 
half did not. Counting these lean-tos as rooms, the 
average number of persons per room in the huts would 
be 3.2, 


The houses are reported to have an av‘ rage of 2.3 
rooms, and on this basis would have an average of 
about 2 (1.9) persons per room. These figures are for 
the country as a whole and would include the large ur- 
ban dwellings and old hacienda buildings. Ordinary 
rural families would be much more congested than 
these figures imply. 

The foregoing characteristics do not apply, of 
course, to the owner’s house on an hacienda or to the 
larger ranches. These are generally constructed in 
Spanish architectural style, with the four sides sur- 
rounding a patio. There is usually ample window spa- 
ce, and there are plenty of rooms. The floors are 
constructed of wood or tile. The walls, which are of 
adobe and usually several feet thick, serve to give 
coolness in the summertime and warmth in winter. 
Many of the old haciendas contained elaborate flower 
gardens, together with beautiful old trees and a wide 
variety of shrubs. A large number of these former ha- 
cienda buildings now lie in ruins. In some cases the 
owner fled to the city for safety during the Revolu- 
tion, and his entire property was taken over by the 
agrarians. Usually the latter were accustomed to liv- 
ing in small jacales and had no particular use for the 
huge principal buildings. These were allowed to run 
down and fall into decay. In other instances the for- 
mer hacendado was left but a hundred hectares of 
land together with all his buildings and did not con- 
sider it worth while to keep the buildings in repair. 
In a number of the central states, such as Querétaro, 
Michoacan, and México, the landseape is dotted with 
the ruins of these old hacienda buildings, which now 
serve only as monuments to a sistem of rural social 
organization in Mexico which has largely passed into 
history. 


There is little in the Mexican peasant home that 
could be called a household convenience, judged by 
any modern standards. Rarely are there any stoves. 
There are few tables or chairs, and there are compa- 
ratively few beds in relation to the number of inha- 
bitants, although there are exeptions to this state- 
ment, of course. Conveniences and equipment are 
much more likely to be found in northern Mexico than 
in the centra! or southern sections of the country and 
the homes of the owners or managers of the large 
ranches and farms are likely to be well equipped. In 
general, however, President Avila Camacho’s !abei of 
““Indian’’ would seem to be a fairly appropriate indi- 
eation of the types of household equipment available 
in the majority of Mexico’s rural houses. 


As stated previously, the kitchen frequently con- 
sists of a lean-to placed against the side or end of 
the main hut or house; often, however, it is merely 
a corner of the only room in the house. While kitchen 
equipment varies with the income and social position 
of the family, in many regions it does not differ great- 
Iv from that of the village of Tepozotlan in the state of 
Morelos, described by Redfield as follows: 


“‘The kitchen is a center of domestic activity, and 
around it cluster most of the accessories, Four featu- 
res are inevitably present in all houses, of whatever 
poverty or pretension. These four features vary hard- 
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ly at all in form or position, and preserve, hardly 
modified at all, pre-Columbian form and function. 
These four are the hearth, the griddle, the grinding- 
steune, and the pot. The hearth (tlequin) is sometimes 
no more than three stones set in a triangle to support 
the griddle; but more often it is of many stones, plas- 
tered, and horseshoe shaped. Upon it fits the griddle 
(comal), a flat, cireular tray, which occurs in only 
one diameter (about eighteen inches). Although grid- 
dies of iron are common in the cities, in Tepozotlan 
they are always of clay. When not in use, the griddle 
stands on edge at the back of the tlequil. The three- 
legged grinding-stones (metate) with their handstone 
(Metlapil) are of the well-known pattern. They are 
of andesite. The pot in which the maize is cooked 
(olla de nixtamal) stands beside the hearth.’’ 


Usually the cooking is done on a wood fire, but 
it is not uncommon in certain districts to find the 
brasero (‘‘brazier’’) in which charcoal is burned. In 
neither case is there any chimney for the smoke. The 
fire is raised only a few inches off the ground, and 
the woman in preparing meals usually sits or kneels 
on the ground in front of the hearth. 


Other kitchen articles which are commonly found 
are the mortar and pestle for grinding chile, one or 
more baskets, and a few pots made of pottery. There is 
seldom any running water in the house. It is usually 
earried in pots, sometimes in five-gallon tin cans, from 
central watering places at a stream or pool, frequently 
at considerable distance from the house. 


In the absence of windows most pasant homes are 
dark on the inside, even in the daytime. About the 
only artificial light available is from small tallow can- 
dies, and these are not used extensively in the poorer 
homes. Probably because of the lack of light, most 
rural families retire to such beds as they have soon 
after nightfall. They are glad to be up and around 
at daybreak. The only source of heat usually available 
is an open fire either in the kitchen corner or in front 
of the jacal. There are seldom any fireplaces designed 
for heating rooms or any stoves or any heaters. These 
are unnecessary in the tropical areas, but in the high- 
lands and in the Central Mesa, where most of the rural 
people live, the absence of heat in the poorly construc- 
ted dwellings may result in serious discomfort and 
illness. 


One of the most serious problems in Mexico and 
one which directly affects the health of a large pro- 
portion of its inhabitants is the lack of drinking wa- 
ter. In large sections of the country, water of any kind 
is very scarce, and pure water is almost nonexistent. 
In the author’s opinion, much of the ill health among 
the rural population might be attributed to the drink- 
ing of contaminated water. 


The unavailability of drinking water is vividly 
portrayed in the housing census of 1939. More than 
half the inhabitants of Mexico (56.6 per cent) live in 
houses where no drinking water is available. This 
proportion varies among the different regions from 
51.3 per cent in the Gulf states to 73.4 in the South 
Pacific region. In none of the major regions does the 
proportion of the population without drinking water 
fall as low as 50 per cent, and in only eight of the 
thirty-two states and territories is the percentage bel- 
low 50. In eight states more than 65 per cent of the 
inhabitants are reported living in dwellings without 
drinking water. 

_ The scarcity of drinking water is much more se- 
rious in the rural areas than in the urban. Of all the 
buildings censused in municipalities having no urban 
centers, 72.4 per cent were without drinking water. 
The proportions varied by regions from 64.2 per cent 
mm the Gulf states to 77.9 in the south Pacific area. 
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Even where drinking water is reported as being 
available, one should not assume that it is safe to drink. 
The enumerators made no tests. They merely record- 
ed the answer of the householders as to wheter or 
not a source of drinking water was available at the 
house. Rural families in Mexico generally have never 
heard of bacteria, and they would be likely to answer 
affirmatively if any water at all were accessible, un- 
less the taste of it were so foul as altogether to per- 
elude drinking it. In this connection a group of young 
progressive physicians from Mexico City who had been 
spending a series of week ends at Camohmila, a young 
Men’s Christian Association camp and rural recons- 
truction center near the village of Tepozotlin, Morelos, 
were persuaded to hold a series of free clinies at Te- 
pozotlan on Sunday afternoons. Each session was pre- 
ceded by a lecture and demostration. For use at one 
of these demostrations the physicians took along their 
audience asking them to get some of their regular 
drinking water and to look at it through the mi- 
croscope. The people were utterly astounded at the 
large number and variety of live animals they could 
see crawling around in what they thought was pure 
water. The water was then boiled and the audien- 
ce viewed it again through the microscope, not- 
ing the diference. This provided an exellent oceas- 
ion for a lecture on the necessity of boiling all water 
used for drinking purposes. Unfortunately, such de- 
mostrations are rare and reach only a fraction of Me- 
xico’s population. The large majority would never 
believe that their drinking water contained animals 
invisible to the naked eye. The statistics from the hous- 
ing census presented above, which indicate that 56.6 
per cent of Mexico’s population have no drinking 
water, are probably conservative and really understa- 
te the magnitude of the problem. Many of the remain- 
ing 43.4 per cent drink any water that would be rea- 
dily condemned under any scientifie test. Most Me- 
xicans who learn about the widespread pollution of 
water refuse to drink any water. It is partly for this 
reason that the use of intoxicating beverages is so 
prevalent in Mexico. More recently the use of soft 
drinks has become an established practice, especially 
among the middle and upper classes. Many families 
in the cities buy Coca Cola or Pepsi Cola, several cases 
at a time, and children and grownups alike drink it 
regularly in place of water. 

The Secretariat of Social Assistance and Health 
is fully aware of the lack or drinking water. In 1940 
the budget carried an appropriation of 1,500,000 pe- 
sos fer providing drinking water and drainage. In 
1946 the amount allotted for this purpose reached 
42,000,000 pesos. 


* * * 


Items of household equipment such as washing 
machines or even washtubs are practically unknown 
in rural Mexico. Usually women do the family laun- 
dry in the nearby stream or pool. if such is available. 
They use plenty of soap, rub the clothes on stones 


_for washboards, and spread the clothes on the grass 


to dry. Washing under these conditions becomes some- 
what of a social oceasion, with neighbors visiting 
and chatting while carrying on their work. Often what 
bathing is done by the womenfolk is undertaken in 
connection with the laundry. This applies especially 
to the washing of the hair. Systems of sewage dis- 
nosal have never been divised for the masses of the 
Mexican population. They are found only in the lar- 
ger cities, and even there they are by no means acces- 
sible to all the inhabitants. In the smaller citier 
towns, and villages sewage systems are practicall]~ 
unknown, and even latrines are unusual. In the entir’ 
Republic, 86.5 per cent of the total population live i» 
homes having no facilities for a sewerage disponsal. 
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The proportion is greater than 90 per cent for every 
region with the exception of the central, which con- 
tains three of the four large cities in the Republic 
having over 100,000 inhabitants. 


The above conditions exert a most unfavorable 
influence on the health of the masses of the popula- 
tion. This is especially true in a land where screens 
and refrigeration are entirely unknown, save to the 
small minority constituing the upper and middle clas- 
ses, and where in many regions water is so scarce that 
personal cleanliness in the form of washing of hands 
before eating, much less of bathing, has never become 
an established practice among the masses of the popu- 
lation, The problem of sanitation is accentuated by the 
custom of adjoining the houses one to another, even 
in comparatively small villages. The effects of these 
conditions are undoubtedly reflected in the high mor- 
tality rates. 


The most widely distributed article of equipment 
that can, by any strech of the imagination, be called 
a modern convenience in the homes of rural Mexico 
is unquestionably the Singer sewing machine. This 
is found in many parts of the Republic, even in some 
of the more isolated regions. It is nos unusual to find 
in the most rude hut where no other sign of modern 
civilization is visible. For the country as a whole, 
there are 22.4 sewing machines for every 100 families; 
stated in another way, one is found in the home of 
about I family in every 5. They are more frequent 
in the northern regions than in the southern, ranging 
from about I for every 3 families in the north to ebout 
I for every 11 families in the south Pacific region. 
One might say that its use tends to disappear as the 
distance from the United States increases. 


The number of sewing machines per 100 families 
living in huts for the country as a whole is 9.3, or 
about 1 for every 10 families. This varies among the 
different regions from 17.8 per 100 families in the north 
Pacific to only 4.3 in the south Pacific. As it might 
be anticipated, the number of sewing machines pos- 
sessed by families living in huts is proportionately 
much smaller than the number in either single-family 
houses or apartments. 


Sewing machines are more than twice as widely 
distributed in urban areas as in rural. The number 
per 100 families is 35.1 for the former, as compared 
with 15.6 for the latter. When, however, the rural 
population is divided into the clustered settlement (ten 
or more houses in a locality) and the dispersed type 
of settlement (less than ten houses in a locality), the 
latter shows a higher ratio of sewing machines than 
does the former. 


In contrast with sewing machines, radios do not 
have a wide distribution and are found mostly in the 
larger cities and in the tier of northern states border- 
ing the United States. In Mexico there were 16.5 ra- 
dios per 1,000 inhabitants in 1940, as compared with 
387.3 in the United States. Althéugh urban centers 
contain only 35.1 per cent of the total population, 91.3 
per ent of the radios are found there. In urban areas 
there are 19.5 radios per 100 families, while in the 
rural areas there is only 1.0. In other words, about 1 
home in 5 in the cities has a radio, while only 1 in 100 
has a radio in the rural districts. Furthermore, radios 
in the urban districts are confined in great extent to 
the large centers; 58.7 per cent of all radios (64.3 per 
cent of the urban radios) are found in eleven centers 
containing more than 50,000 inhabitants. 


When the number of radios is related to type of 
dwelling, the logical expectation results: they are nu- 
merous in the apartment houses, rather searce in the 
single-family dwellings, and rare in the huts. For every 
100 families in apartment houses there are 26.1 radios, 
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while in single-family houses there are only 9.5, and 
in huts only 0.5. In only one state or territory are ra- 
dios commonly found in huts. This is the territory of 
Baja California Norte where, even in the huts, there 
are 11.6 radios for every 100 families. It is not unusual 
in the Mexicali Valley to see radio antennae protruding 
from makeshift huts. 


Data have been presented in this article which 
seem to indicate that, judged by modern standards of 
health and convenience and despite the existence of 
numerous exceptions, the homes of rural Mexico gener- 
ally are inadequate. Although lack of economic re- 
sources is one important factor in accounting for the 
poor housing conditions, it is by no means the only 
one, and in many instances is not even the most im- 
portant one. Present housing practices in rural areas 
are largely the same ones that prevailed during colo- 
nial times, and some of the equipment and the tech- 
niques are definitely pre-Columbian in character. The 


- inhabitants have long been accustomed to these con- 


ditions, and they are not particularly worried over 
them. There is no eviderce that they would readily 
improve their housing conditions even if funds were 
suddenly become available—quite the contrary. There 
is ample evidence to indicate that an increase in the 
family income does not automatically result in any 
improvement in housing conditions. We have not- 
ed that in the Laguna region many of the ejida- 
tarios were living in the same houses that they had 
occupied as peons, despite the fact that some of them 
were receiving greatly augmented incomes. Similar 
observations were made by the author in almost every 
one of the commercialized farming areas, where 
the collective ejido tends to prevail. The sugar-pro- 
ducing region of los Mochis, Sinaloa, for example, is 
regarded by the Ejido Bank as one of its more suc- 
cessful co-operative experiments. The incomes of the 
ejidatarios appear to have increased considerably over 
that they received as peons; yet they are living in 
exactly the same shacks which they inhabited at that 
time. The only change in this respect has probably 
been for the worse, since the jacales are now older 
and the grounds around them are not eared for at 
all. The hacendado used to employ a permanent care- 
taker at each work camp to take care of the grounds. 
Now there is no such person, and the ejidatarios show 
no interest in such matters themselves. Similar obser- 
vations were made by the author at Lombardia and 
Nueva Italia and at the other areas. In a few instan- 
ces, under the leadership of the Ejido Bank or some 
other organization, new houses have been construct- 
ed, but the vast majority of the ejidatarios are liv- 
ing in about the same types of jacales they lived in 
as peons. In many instances they oceupy exactly the 
same huts with no improvements added. 


Modern standards of housing are simply not re- 
cognized by the vast majority of the rural inhabitants 
as being important. Such standards rank low on the 
seale of cultural values. As was concluded in a re- 
cent study of housing among the Tarascan Indians, 
‘‘for the majority of the population, improvement of 
housing conditions is not an economic problem. Rather 
it is a problem of altering basic patterns of culture.’’ 
Increase in income is likely to be spent in purchasing 
more modern clothes or increased amounts of intoxi- 
eating beverages, perhaps in the purchase of a wider 
variety of food or in the financing of more elaborate 
fiestas; but, as yet, there is little evidence that in- 
creasing incomes will automatically result in the im- 
provement of housing. Such improvement will, of ne- 
eessity, have to be preceded by a program of educa- 
tion that will demostrate to the local inhabitants the 
advantages that might accrue to them from more ade- 
quate housing; otherwise there is likely to be little 
noticeable charge in the near future. 
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GREY DAY (Fredos, Spain). Oil. 


J. Bueno Diaz 


HE robust development of modern Mexican art 

has given this country a widespread fame the 

world over, especially among the artists. Thus 

during the past two decades Mexico has become 
the goal of painters from many countries, who have 
sought here a stimulating milieu, or a source of new 
orientation, or an environment of inexhaustibly rich 
pictorial material. These painters, IT believe, have 
usually found what they sought in Mexico. And in 
taking something from it they have frequently given 
it fully as much in return. 

I am referring of course to painters of defined 
personalities—not to those who come here to sit in 
classrooms or to emulate the art of Mexican masters, 
but to those who have an asserted personal expression 
which they apply to an interpretation of the Mexican 
scene. For since all art is essentially an eclectic pro- 
cess, the art they bring with them exerts a salubrious 
influence on the native art, as much as the native 
art might similarly influence theirs. 

I am inclined, in fact, to believe that the presence 
in our midst of numerous gifted foreign painters—par- 
ticularly the group of expatriate Spaniards—has con- 
tributed a great deal toward revitalizing our native 





By J. Bueno Diaz. 


By Guillermo Rivas 


expression, has enriched its technical and thematie 
scope and has led it to a rediscovery of native pictor- 
ial material that has been largely abandoned by the 
preceding generation. For one thing, it is probably 
due to such foreign influence that so many of our 
younger painters have taken up the hitherto discarded 
genre and landscape themes. 


* 7 7 


The paintings of the Spanish artist J. Bueno Diaz, 
which were exhibited last month at the Circulo de 
Bellas Artes, serve as an example of such constructive 
and salubrious influence. In his landscapes of Mexico, 
of Spain and Africa, in his portraits and bullring 
scenes, we find the quite personal utterance of a paint- 
er who is deeply steeped in the opulent heritage of 
Spanish art. Following a moderate Impressionist tech- 
nique, he handles his brush with a one-stroke assur- 
ance. His color values are enhanced by the values of 
light, and a mellow grey undertone distinguishes his 
palette. His compositions are compact, and all the 
space on his canvas is vividly articulate. 

Continued on page 30 





AFTERNOON IN TAXCO. Oil. 
By J. Bueno Diaz. 


And the Storm Passed.” Oil. 


By J. Bueno Diaz. 


y J. Bueno Diaz. 
El Altillo.’’ Oil. 








PLAZA BORDA. Oil. 
By J. Bueno Diaz. 


“Contraluz."’ Oi By J. Bueno Diaz. 


ONDAROA. 

















His pictures reveal to us the truth that the merit 
of objective painting is defined by the subtle, the 
quite unobtrusive presence of a subjective element, 
which is that of the artist’s personality (Indeed, the 
main objection I have to most non-objective art is 
that in it the painter’s personality is so preponderantly 
obtrusive that it annuls the significance of the paint- 
ing itself. It is, so to speak, all painter and nothing 
in the way of a painting). The personality of Bueno 
Diaz is palpably reflected in his work, in terms of able 
and honest craftsmanship, a delicate sensibility in line 


LU'S MIGUEL ("“Dominguin’’). O71. 
By J. Bueno Dic-. 


Portrait of the Marquesa de Pesquera, Oil. 
By J. Bueno Diaz. 


and color and a sense of unfailing good state. 

Born in Madrid thirty-seven years ago, he gra- 
duated at the Escuela de Bellas Artes San Fernando 
and at an early age achieved wide recognition. His 
paintings were exhibited on three occasions in Madrid, 
twice in Barcelona, twice in Bilbao, once in Sidi Ifny 
(Spanish West Africa), and recently in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Since arriving in Mexico six months ago 
he has painted landscapes in Taxco and the lake re- 
gions of Michoacdn and has executed various portrait 
commissions. 
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Un Poco de Todo 


PATTERN FOR UNESCO 


NESCO has been taken for granted too long, 

and Dr. Torres Bodet’s unexpected resignation, 

now happily withdrawn, as its Secretary-Ge- 
neral, may arouse world-wide attention and discus- 
sion, we hope, at least in educational circles. 

The reason for his action was reported to be the 
‘‘failure of the present Unesco conference to draft 
a dramatic and immediate program for peace.’’ His 
impatience may be justifiable, but we venture to sug- 
gest a more deep-rooted and more deadening trouble 
of Uneseco—that is, it is suffering from a mental as 
well as physical malady of too much governmental 
operation. 

In all civilized societies the people attempt to free 
education from politics. Even the state universities 
in the United States are given academic freedom and 
autonomy. The administration and faculty usually en- 
joy the privilege of planning and carrying out their 
program. 

The effectiveness of each university is in direct 
proportion to its being free from political governmen- 
tal interference and its responsiveness to the needs of 
the people. This sound principle is entirely disregarded 
in Unesco. It is almost entirely run by Government 
appointees, or by an organization which is financed 
and controlled by governments. 

Unesco, its Director General and the various de- 
legations to the conference do not even have one-tenth 
of the privilege and authority of the administration 
and faculty of an average American state university. 

It is true that each member delegation usually 
includes some educators and other private citizens. 
Also, each member nation has more or less a country- 
wide network for promoting Unesco. But in the last 
analysis, both the educators and the people are for 
window-dressing; the people are invited to gigantic 
promotional meetings and are bombarded with liter- 
ature by the governments, without being given oppor- 
tunities really to participate. 

Therefore, if we sincerely want to have Unesco 
function effectively, we must be willing to give a lar- 
ger measure of participation to those individuals and 
organizations which specialize in education, science 
and culture. The time has come for us to rethink cour- 
ageously toward a new direction. 

This is not the place to give a detailed proposal, 
but simply to start the ball rolling. The new and bold 
pattern might be crudely outlined as follows: 

Each member government should consider creat- 
ing a national foundation and the present Unesco 
should be made into an international federation of 
national foundations. Once a given national founda- 
tion is created by the Government in consultation 
with educators and private agencies the trustees 
of that foundation should be self-perpetuating but 
should be responsible to the Government and the whole 
nation more or less in the sense of a state or national 
university. The national foundation may be financed 
by the Government or by Government and other funds. 

Each national foundation will then send delegates 
to Unesco and elect its board of trustees. Again, Unes- 
co may be financed by Government funds from mem- 
ber nations or by Goverment funds as well as private 
funds. The philosophy and pattern are to stimulate 
participation by individuals and organizations who are 
engaged in the grass-root work in education, science 
and culture, to make it possible for qualified indi- 
viduals to prepare themselves for life careers in this 
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work and to give it autonomy, authority and freedom 
on one hand, and, on the other hand, to have an inter- 
national organization act independently and yet co- 
operatively with governments and public and private 
organizations. 

The proposed Unesco should be an autonomous, 
stable and yet representative international body. Peo- 
ple of standing and ability should be invited to join 
the staff irrespective of their political connections. 
Then Uneseo would not only be a liaison group but 
also in a position to take the initiative in worth-while 
undertakings, rather than to always take orders from 
governments which are inherently unstable and sus- 
ceptible to polities. 

For years now we have taken for granted that 
Unesco naturally should follow the path of the United 
Nations organization. But the nature of Unesco is 
very different from that of the United Nations. The 
latter must intrinsically be an intergovernmental or- 
ganization. 

Again, let us hope that Dr. Torres Bodet’s action 
may result in a very objective and courageous ex- 
amination and reorientation of both the underlined 
principles and the organization of Unesco which 
should be in a position to lead the way to world-wide 
understanding and cooperation through education, 
science and culture, which are above nationality, race 
and polities. 


ATOMS AND.ANCIENTS 


Atomic research at the University of Chicago’s 
Institute for Nuclear Studies is now developing a ca- 
lendar to fix dates in ancient Mexican civilization. 
The dates will be discovered by determining the 
amounts of radioactive carbon 14 still to be found 
in samples of wood, plants and charcoal brought to 
the institute from important archaeological sites in 
Mexico by Helmut de Terra, research associate of the 
Viking Fund. 

The samples will be analyzed by W. F. Libby, 
Professor of Chemistry; James R. Arnold, assistant 
professor, and their collaborators who first developed 
the method of determining ancient dates by checking 
the amount of carbon 14 in remains of once-living 
organisms. 

One important date to be fixed is that of the 
Tepexpan Man, whose remains were discovered by de 
Terra in a prehistoric lake bed in 1947. Because the 
human bones were surrounded by skeletons of extinct 
mammoths, geologists have thought Tepexpan Man 
was at least 10,000 years old. Nuclear research will 
give more accurate clues as to the period when Te- 
pexpan Man lived. 

Other samples of charcoal and wood have come 
from the temples at the site of the pyramids of the 
sun and moon near Mexico City. These pyramids, 
which were built long before the Aztecs appeared, 
were once part of the most important early religious 
sites in Middle America. 

A third problem is that of the age of Monte Al- 
han, the temple city noted for the gold treasure dis- 
covered there in the early Nineteen Thirties. Pre-Az- 
tee Zapotees abandoned Monte Alban around 1100 A. 
D. They had developed a primitive type of hierogly- 
phie writing and had begun to invent a calendar. Be- 
yond that, little is known of their civilization, which 
may have originated as much as two or three thou- 
sand years ago. Wood and charcoal may enable the 
University of Chicago scientists to tell the age of 
Monte Alban more accurately. 
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Literary Appraisals 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN MEXICO. By Sanford 
A. Mosk. 331 pp. Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 


HE factory is the current darling of all Latin 

Americans, notably the Mexicans. Industry 1s 

the magic road of eseape from the colonial econ- 

omy that has so long sentenced them to un- 
certain dependence upon the sale of raw materials in a 
world of fluctuating price and demand. So the fac- 
tory becomes the symbol of national emancipation. 
his explains the ery of rage which the Mexicans and 
others turned upon Assistant Secretary of State Will 
Clayton at the Chapultepec Conference in 1945, when 
he begged ‘‘the elimination of economic nationalism 
in all its forms.”’ 


They knew he meant tariffs, and promptly re- 
minded him of the ways in which New England built 
its mills and factories. Mexican shoemakers asked 
how they could peddle their wares were there no tariff 
fences to be vaulted by the boys from Boston and St. 
Louis. So the Latin Americans rewrote Clayton’s pro- 
position, piously agreed to be against ‘‘excessive’’ 
economic nationalism. Later, in 1947, Mexico increas- 
ed tariffs on imports from the United States. As a 
result, the United States, only last month, canceled its 
seven-year-old trade agreement with Mexico. 


Sanford Mosk, a most able interpreter of Latin- 
American economic verities, now takes Mexico’s in- 
dustrial revolution apart, gives due credit, suggests 
the emergence of a new and agile group of Mexican 
industrialists who got their start during the days of 
shortage in the war years, They are hardworking and 
able, ambitious to produce almost everything Mexico 
consumes. Their plants are small, their capital is Mexi- 
ean, their mood is violently nationalistic. 


They are anti-American, talk much of the vast 
imperialistic conspiracy of the North, demand protec- 
tion as a matter of sound patriotism. They freely ad- 
mit that their goods will cost the consumer more, but 
justify this in terms of the long view, of the day when 
all Mexicans will enjoy a higher standard of living. 

The industrialists are in full favor with the Me- 
xican Government. There has been an abrupt change 
from the days of Cardenas (1934-40) when the farmer 
held the center of the stage. Now it is the industrial- 
ist with a blueprint. Fiseal policy is shaped for his 
good. He is subsidized by tax exemptions. He is pro- 
tected by high tariffs. There are rigid controls on 
many imports. Foreign capital is once more welcomed, 
even in the oil industry. 


Mexico’s industrial exhibit is impressive: texti- 
les, iron and steel, chemicals, cement, paper, food pro- 
cessing, farm machinery, electrical equipment, alumi- 
num. Approximately 25 per cent of the national in- 
come comes from industry, about double that of agri- 
culture (but the farmer mostly eats his food, does not 
sell it). Industrial production a little more than dou- 
bled between 1929 and 1947 (the figure for 1947 was 
218.3 as against 100 for 1929). So, concludes Mr. Mosk, 
‘Mexico has been engaged more in building industrial 
plants than in producing goods.”’ 


The sober fact is that the Mexican industrialist 
is producing for a phantom market. There are 22 mil- 
lion or more people, but ‘‘for most kinds of manu- 
factured goods, Mexico is a market of 5 to 6 million 
persons.’’ Of course, even the poor buy a little cot- 
ton cloth, and about 48 per cent of them buy shoes. 
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Be that as it may, ‘‘rural Mexico is a potential mar- 
ket, not an actual one.’’ 


Mr. Mosk holds that ‘‘the Government must face 
the question whether the rate of industrial develop- 
ment should be reduced substantially until the rest 
of the economy has sufficiently developed to support 
it.’’ He finds himself in agreement with the conclu- 
sions of Frank Tannenbaum in another recent book on 
Mexico (‘‘ Mexico, the Struggle for Peace and Bread,’’) 
Beth seem to suggest that the President of Mexico 
would be wise to put some new thought on the corn 
patch of the little farmer and to ignore the builder 
of the new television works. 


H. H. 


MARTI: APOSTLE OF FREEDOM. By Jorge Manach. 
Translated By Ccley Taylor. 361 pp. New York: Devin- 
Adair. 


W ITHIN the last twenty years, at least two excel- 

lent books by Latin Americans dealing with 
the life and works of José Marti have made their ap- 
pearance in Spanish: one by the Mexican writer, An- 
drés Iduarte. the other by the Cuban Jorge Mafiach. 
The present translation of the Mafiach book is almost 
uniformly good and will enable many readers in this 
country to make their first acquaintance with the dra- 
matic life story of the man who is perhaps the most 
beloved figure in Latin America. 


Although he was born in 1853 and died, at the age 
of 42, only a few years before the nineteenth century. 
came to an end, in spirit and temperament José Marti 
—‘‘the Apostle,’’ as he is known to thousands in Latin 
America today—was closer to the Enlightenment of 
the previous century. Necessity, and his own restless 
sense of inquiry, made him a jack of many trades. 
However, unlike the example in the familiar saying, 
his innate versatility and his own determination helped 
him to become a master in nearly all of them. He was, 
in turn, graduate in law, translator, professor and 
journalist. Most important, however, he was outstand- 
ing as a political agitator and orator (who later led 
the organization of his native Cuba’s revolutionary 
war of independence) and as a poet and philosopher 
of considerable achievement. 

P All this is made clear in Mafiach’s book. The 
striking merit of this biographer is his ability to keep 
the figure of Marti the man alive and before us. In 
the midst of poignant suffering, due perhaps to an 
unhappy or even tragic love affair, or to imprison- 
ment and exile, Marti’s universal love for humanity 
is never absent from these pages. 

Indeed, his exaltation of that love frequently 
transcends the humanism not only of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century thought but of our own coun- 
try as well, and makes him seem more like a spokes- 
man of some future civilization. 

“‘The only law of authority is love,’’ he declares 
at one point in his efforts to end dissension among 
the various Cuban independence groups and to lay 
the philosophical basis for that unity of political pur- 
— and action which he cherished beyond everything 
else. 

; Majiach says of him, ‘‘He felt souls ripening about 
him.’’ Marti’s extraordinary sensitivity reached out 
to all forms of life around him, to the natural as well 
as the human world. And he was forever busy—tak- 
ing notes, writing poems, making speeches, organizing 
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independence groups, traveling, corresponding, and 
practicing as well as preaching love and friendship. 

This biography is a thorough and painstaking 
piece of work. Yet it is far more than that. It is an 
inspiring portrait, against the complex yet clear back- 
ground of the tumultuous latter half of the nineteenth 
eentury, of a rare and memorable figure, a poet-philos- 
opher who forced himself to become a fighter for op- 
pressed humanity. For Marti, involved as he was in 
the immediate political fate of his native Cuba and 
the other Latin-American countries, was even more 
profoundly concerned with the lot of all mankind. 
“‘The America of Iberian background,’’ says Mafach, 
‘‘recognizes in Marti one of its highest and purest 
voices—the voice of a teacher for whom political li- 
berty was only the social prerequisite of a freedom 
more profound, the freedom of the spirit, the sover- 
eignty of a man in his own conscience and the sover- 
eignty of a people in their own culture.”’ 


A. P. 


SIMON BOLIVAR. By Gerhard Masur. Alburquerque 
University of New Mexico Press, 1948. 737 p. illus. 


N THE FALL OF 1935 the German writer Gerhard 

Masur left his homeland, determined not to return 
as long as the swastika flag was flying. Seeking 
shelter somewhere more propitious for things of the 
spirit, he came to Colombia. In the Colombian Lega- 
tion in Geneva, where he was making final arrange- 
ments for the trip, he saw a portrait of Simon Boli- 
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var. He confessed that he was not very familiar with 
the hero’s life, and he remembered then what Carlyle 
had said: Bolivar was a Ulysses whose odyssey had 
not yet found its Homer. Between that day and now, 
much has been written in Europe and the United 
States on the life and work of Bolivar. Some of these 
books have been of considerable merit, but still we 
could not say that we had found—not exactly the 
Homer, but the great biographer of Bolivar. 

Masur tells us, modestly and sincerely, that in 
sitting down to write about Bolivar he had no pre- 
tensions of being the Homer of the Bolivarian odys- 
sey. His book ‘‘Simén Bolivar,’’ originally written in 
German and translated into English for publication, 
is the fruit of long years of research. It is certainly 
a serious piece of interpretation of the Liberator’s 
personality and of the revolution for the independen- 
ee of South America. 

The author was formerly a history professor in 
the University of Berlin. He is a disciplined scholar, 
accustomed to patient historical research. He builds 
his book on the truth, for which he dug in the exten- 
sive and authoritative literature on Bolivar: in ar- 
chives, in newspapers of the time, contemporary nar- 
retives, official documents; in Bolivar’s own letters, 
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speeches, and proclamations; and in the correspon- 
dence of his colleagues in the long struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

This is a well-thought-out and well-executed book. 
It begins with a brief, documented study of what 
Spain did in America. This introduction is essential, 
for without an understanding of this background, it 
is impossible to get to the roots of many of our po- 
litical, social, and economic problems. 

What Masur gives us is not fictionalized biogra- 
phy. Background, events, and people are all deseri- 
bed, analyzed, and presented with precision. He fol- 
lows the course of events as they are known to his- 
tory, telling the story with animation, seriously but 
agilely. As he draws the picture of the revolution 
and the most important political events, the actors 
in this great drama of independence come upon the 
scene, presented through full length portraits or ra- 
pid sketches. Santander, San Martin, Sucre, Paéez, 
Urdaneta, all appear in the historical positions that 
posterity has assigned to them. Nor does the author 
forget the landscape, which is woven into the work 
fittingly and with artistry. 

The thing Masur finds most interesting, and into 
which he probes deepest, is Simén Bolivar as a human 
being and the development of his very complicated 
personality. But the author displays none of the pe- 
dantry of a psychologist. Since his main concern is 
with Bolivar the man, he divides his 700-page work 
into four parts that are like the four stages of the 
hero’s life: The Man of Ambition, The Man of Free- 
dom, The Man of Glory, The Man of Sorrow. 

The central character is present physically or 
in spirit, throughout the story. Here lies one of the 
merits of the work from the viewpoint of biographi- 
eal technique, for many biographers set their subject 
aside while they go into long disquisitions or inter- 
pretations of events until the reader forgets whose 
biography it is supposed to be. Not Masur. With rare 
skill he achieves the impression of his hero’s constant 
presence, 

The author studies the wars of independence in 
their relation to world history. Indeed, one cannot 
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isolate the course of American political events from 
those of Europe. In this respect, Masur does better 
than many of the already classic biographers of Bo- 
livar. For example, without considering the momen- 
tary triumph of liberal ideas in Spain in 1820, which 
obliged Fernando VII to reestablish the Constitution 
of 1812, we could not explain the truce signed by Bo- 
livar and Morillo in Trujillo, Venezuela, that same 
year. Similar relationships serve to explain other 
events. 

Masur emphasizes the continental quality of Bo- 
livar’s thoughts and acts, which he follows carefully 
from the Cartagena Message of 1812 to the climactic 
moments when the Liberator established Greater Co- 
lombia, freed Peru, created the Republic of Bolivia, 
dreamed of an Andean Confederation, and convoked 
the Congress of Panamé, 


Studying these events, Masur analyzes them im- 
partially, trying rather to understand than to judge 
the political ideas of the Liberator, never admitting 
that he harbored the aim of establishing a monarchy, 
much less that of making himself Emperor or King. 
He does find that Bolivar acted in a dictatorial way, 
and he explains this as due to the terrible conditions 
of the years of anarchy that followed independence 
in Greater Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia. Masur con- 
siders the constitution Bolivar gave to Bolivia a gra- 
ve political error and the imposition of the one on 
Peru even worse. 


Analyzing the reasons for the disintegration of 
Greater Colombia, the author cites the geographical 
and economic factors and the profoundly nationalis- 
tie feeling in each of the constituent countries. He 
blames the failure of Bolfivar’s policies on these po- 
werful circumstances. 

It would take too long to go into all the author’s 
various points of view on the many aspects of the 
Liberator’s eventful publie life here. I can say that 
for my taste Masur’s work is one of unusual worth, 
not only for the volume of material analyzed and 
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the author’s serene and impartial judgment, but also 
because this historian is at the same time an artist 
and knows how to call up the past, bringing to life 
the men and events he describes, with a certain poe- 
tie charm. 

In this book, Bolivar stands out full formed, with 
both his virtues and his faults. Through these pages 
parade in lively sequence Bolivar the soldier, the po- 
litician, the sociologist, the great writer. Masur also 
points out Bolivar’s fine personal qualities. Among 
these, the fact that he was a gentleman, as everyone 
recognizes. In this connection, in one of the last chap- 
ters of the book he recalls that when Bolivar resigned 
from the presidency and abandoned Bogotéa—then 
teeming with political passion—on the way to exile 
or death that morning of May 8, 1830, the Cabinet 
members of the new Government, officers, diplomats, 
and many foreigners went to see him off. As the 
caravan disappeared behind a mountain curve, the 
English Minister declared: ‘‘He is gone, the gentle- 
man of Colombia.’’ 

For the author, the story of Bolivar’s life does 
not end in the Pantheon of Heroes. His political think- 
ing, especially in the field of international cooper- 
ation, is a living thing today, and in this sense the 
Liberator is a man of our own century. For this rea- 
son, Mexican Foreign Minister Torres Bodet could 
fittingly say at the opening of the deliberations in 
Rio de Janeiro that culminated in the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance: ‘‘For a long time 
every one of our peoples has had a date with the Li- 
berator.’’ 


M. F. B. 
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Current Attractions 


“SUMMER NIGHT” 


transpiring, and as a rule quite ephemeral, events 

on our dramatic stage, I have assigned a place of 

special importance to Rodolfo Usigli. I have 
pointed out on repeated occasions that in the current 
endeavors to create a valid Mexican theatre, the posi- 
tion oceupied by this playwright-director is unique 
and pre-eminent not only because he has contributed 
to this common endeavor a greater share of effort than 
any other person in my knowledge, but mainly because 
his effort has been based on a clear understanding 
of the underlying problem which confronts our stage, 
and has been therefore directed at a definite goal. 

Unlike that of nearly every other native play- 
wright the personality of Usigli is not inhibited by 
that peculiar mental condition which we might term 
‘‘ereole escapism.’’ He alone among them has not 
been guilty of a conscious flight from Mexican reality 
—of a puerile romanticism or false nationalism, of 
attempting either to completely ignore Mexico by 
imitating third-rate French dramaturgos, or to dis- 
guise it in gaudy trappings of ‘‘folklorismo’’ or chau- 
vinistic self-adulation. ; 

Boldly turning away from sterile tradition and 
the dictates of vulgar taste, Usigli has not been afraid 
or ashamed to create plays that deal with Mexican 
reality, exploiting a milieu with which he is thorough- 
ly familiar, evolving authentic characters and con- 
structing his plots from the truth of everyday life. 
He has not, moreover, written plays that deal merely 


F': quite a few years past, in my comments on the 
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with personal problems of the characters involved, but 
has lent them a wider implication and a social sig- 
nificance, by satirizing middleclass foibles and mores. 
He has had the valor to hold up a mirror before things 
that are usually covered up or left undiscussed in 
this midst. Thus, by actually dealing with the life 
of Mexican people, and not with transplanted French 
boudoirs or ‘‘Mexican curios,’’ Usigli has sought to 
create an authentic Mexican theatre. 

Having attended Usigli’s newest production, 
‘‘Noche de Estio’’ (‘‘Summer Night’’) has reinfor- 
ced my former opinion regarding his unique personal 
achievement. The play, to be sure, is not new. It 
was written seventeen, years ago, but was never pro- 
duced because no theatrical company ever cared to 
yenture a play of this kind. Usigli wrote it following 
‘*Medio Tono’’ and ‘‘El Gesticulador,’’ projecting in 
each of these three plays certain aspects of contem- 
porary politics. 

‘‘Noche de Estio’’ was produced precisely the 
way it was written in 1933. The author, who directed 
the play, preferred to make no changes or additions 
to the original script, being convinced that the prob- 
lem it projects is as much of contemporary interest 
as it was at the time when it was written. 

And although I am inclined to believe that ‘‘Me- 
dio Tono’’ is the most successful of these three plays, 
I quite agree with the author in the opinion that ‘‘No- 
che de Estio,’’ after a. delay of seventeen years, fully 
deserved its presentation. Coached in a considerably 
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lighter vein than the two other plays, it is, as classed 


. by the author, an ‘“unpolitic cOmedy.’’ Its story cen- 


ters on the alleged role of a political ‘‘caudillo,’’ a 
revolutionary leader who assumes the powers of a 
dictator, a political boss, who can make or break go- 
vernments at his will. 

Much water has flown under the bridges during 
these bygone seventeen years. Mexico, in the course 
of rapid and general progress, has made notable pro- 
gress toward the achievement of political democracy, 
and a character such as the one satirized in Usigli’s 
play belongs to an almost forgotten past. And yet, 
because the play deals with matters that had never 
been given a public airing on a theatrical stage, it is 
delightfully refreshing. Beginning with a highly 
amusing situation created by the caudillo’s unexpec- 
ted visit to the house of a cabinet member, during an 
accidental interruption in the light and telephone 
service, which gives rise to ominous suppositions, the 
play is full of hilarious minutiae in action and dia- 
logue which arouse in the audience frequent outbursts 
of laughter. 

fsabela Corona and Miguel Angel Ferriz carrying 
out the leading parts, rendered an excellent perfor- 
mance, and they were capably supported by the other 
members of the cast. 

A return presentation of Usigli’s ‘‘Corona de 
Sombra,’’ based on the reign of Maximilian and Car- 
lota in Mexico, with a new cast and directed by the 
gifted Seki Sano, is scheduled for the near future. 
In this play Usigli has abandoned satire and current 
reality for a dramatic historical episode, and I un- 
derstand that the theme of the play upon which he 
is engaged at this time delves into the supernatural. 
An author’s progress is of course guided by his own 
changing inclinations; though my personal hope is 
that he will ultimately return to where he left off 
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Art and Personal Notes 


NEW art exhibition gallery—Galeria Reger, at 
A Calle Lisboa No. 60-—opened its doors last month 
with an exhibition of paintings by the American artist 
David Lemon. The gallery, directed by Muriel Reger, 
is open to the public from 1 to 7 P.M. daily including 
Sundays. 


L Cireulo de Bellas Artes de Mexico (Avenida Jua- 
E rez No. 58) presented last month a very interesting 
group of paintings in oil by Angelina Groso de Gé- 
mez. Including several landscapes, the show consisted 
mostly of vigorously brushed still life themes develo- 
ped in generous proportions with considerable force. 

Following this show this gallery presented thirty 
and some odd canvases by the distinguished Spanish 
painter J. Bueno Diaz who came to Mexico several 
months ago after a sojourn in Argentina. Widely 
known in Spain for his vivid depictions of the bull- 
ring, Bueno Diaz is a painter of great technical resour- 
cefulness and fine sensibilities. Pictures of the bull- 
ring and landscapes painted in Spain, in North Afri- 
ea and Mexico comprised this show. 


C AROLINE DURIEUX, the gifted American paint 
er and former long time resident in our midst, 
has returned for a visit in Mexico after an absence 
of sixteen years. A collection of her lithographs will 
be shown at the Mexican-American Cultural Institute 
(Yueatan No. 63) from July 19 to August 2nd. 
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POSTHUMOUS exhibit of works by the Mexican 
A painter Alberto Gardufio, who died two years 
ago, is offered in the course of this month by the 
Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes at the Galeria 
‘‘Cervantes’’ (Corner Heroes and Esmeralda). 


R ICARDO MARTINEZ, a young and gifted Mexi- 

ean painter, is exhibiting a collection of his works 
at the Galeria de Arte Mexicano (Calle de Milan No. 
18). A sense of deep pathos, voiced in arrangements 
of figures over wistful landscapes, permeates this 
painter’s work. 


W ATER COLORS by Joseph Gerard, an American 

painter who is residing in Mexico, are being ex- 
hibited at this time at the Galeria Romano (Jose Ma 
ria Marroqui No, 5). 


M IGUEL SAAD, is presenting a public exhibit of 

his newest works at his studios in the Edificio 
Savoy (Av. 16 de Septiembre No. 6). Born in Yuea- 
tan and almost entirely self-taught, Saad reveals in 
his work a dominating Mayan influence. His earliest 
training consisted of copying archaeological designs 
at the ruins of Uxmal and Chichen Itz4, and his pre- 
sent compositions, his form, his handling of color and 
light, owe much to this early training. 


T HE Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes extends its 
invitation to the public to a series of lectures by 
outstanding local authorities on the evolution of Mexi- 
ean art during the foregone fifty years. The lectures 
are being given each consecutive Friday evening, be- 
ginning at 7, in the Sala Manuel M. Ponce of the Pa- 
lacio de Bellas Artes. Admission is free. 
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A SMALL though quite impressive group of paint- 

ings by Restrepo Pelaez is being shown at this 
time by the Galeria Arte Moderno (Plaza Santos De- 
gollado No. 16-C). 


T HE Salon de la Plastica Mexicana is to present in 

the near future a vouminous exhibition of paint- 
ings, drawings and prints by Pablo O’Higgins, the 
American painter whose progress during more than 
twenty years has been closely identified with the Me- 
xican mural expression. This exhibit will include a 
large portable mural panel in fresco which is being 
completed at this time by the artist. 


Patterns of an Old City . . . 


Continued from page 19 

worthy stepfather; my life in Aunt Betty’s household; 
my jobs as a grocer’s delivery boy, as a plumber’s 
apprentice, as a house-painter’s helper; my bitter 
years at college when I washed dishes to earn my 
way; my first newspaper job—or shall I interweave 
these background details by way of flashbacks, and 
begin the story with Joan? 

His eyes were fixed on the girl’s homely face 
without actually seeing her until her laughter brought 
him out from his immersion. ‘‘You must be in love,’’ 
she said. ‘‘And drink is the best remedy for it.’’ 
She pointed her finger at their empty glasses and he 
in turn gestured to her to fill them up again. His 
gaze followed her short square body and her thin 
and shapeless legs as she moved across the dance 
floor to the bar, and prompted by habit he made of 
it a mental note. There are men, he thought, whose 
wants are so wretchdly reduced, whose flesh is so 
woefully starved as to desire a body like this... That 
too can be a theme for a book. But suppose I give 
up all this Mexican stuff and write about Joan and 
myself—stop my laborious scribbling, my painful con- 
trivance, my futile excursions among shadows and 
draw on my own flesh and blood? Suppose I write 
about myself just as I am—sitting here in this de- 
plorable dive, drinking rotgut booze accompanied by 
my complaisant hostess—write about a guy called 
Harvey Brinker, a somewhat complex specimen who 
as a sensitive youth longed for a _ better world, for 
fame and for love, who had once guarded an illusion 
of free will, and who now at thirty-seven longs only 
for some definite purpose in life. Just try and tell 
the story of how I got here, eh, Harvey. 

And through the hazy air, beyond the Toltee 
idol’s face of his companion, beyond the swaying 
jumble on the dance floor and the bedlam of music 
and talk, beyond the background now fused with 
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thickly splattered lurid colors into an abstract paint- 
ing composition, he saw the clear, incisive outlines 
of himself as he was at the beginning of his journey. 
Yes, he thought, this woman here. Suppose | tell her 
the story, just a brief synopsis of it... Suppose I 
could get it out of myself... Suppose she were really 
someone I could talk to—an utter stranger, a friend- 
ly, nameless listener, like the unknown readers of a 
book I might write—where would I begin? 

Yes, of course. 1 know exactly, the beginning. | 
was twenty-four, and my salary had just been raised 
to thirty-five dollars a week. | was a successful news- 
paper man, getting along in the world. I wore a 
checkered coat and a straw hat with a gay band 
around it, and this was Monday, my night off, and 
I had a date with Joan. 

I might tell you at the outset that she was the 
girl whom I intended to marry. That was my supre- 
me desire; though somehow she kept witholding her 
final word. I was very much in love and I was tor- 
mented by jealousy and doubt. She was ‘‘my girl’’ 
and yet she was not. There were others, powerful 
rivals, who had set their hearts on Joan, and whom 
her mother apparently regarded as more eligible sui- 
tors. A young newspaper reporter, even one who had 
secret longings to become a novelist, was hardly up 
to the exclusive standards of the Oakridge Boulevard 
set. 

I saw Joan every Monday night. She never deni- 
ed me that one date a week, though I knew that dur- 
ing the rest of the week her time was taken up by 
others. She was kind to me and very friendly. She 
liked to be fondled by me and yieldingly responded 
tc my kisses, and yet I never felt certain that she 
loved me sufficiently to become my wife. Then one 
night, when she took me out for a ride in her ear 
and we parked at a secluded spot in a clump of pop- 
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lars near the river, it was on her impetus rather 


than mine that she surrendered herself to me. 

But even after this night, though we repeatedly 
returned to this secluded spot, she was still not enti- 
rely my own. I knew that I had not been the first 
and I was never completely sure that I was the only 
one. Even when in the end, driven by necessity, she 
eloped with me, I was not sure of her love. She was 
pregnant and there was no other way out. 

We were married in Chicago, and I was lucky 
enough to find a job there, though the salary I earned 
hardly sufficed for the grocery bills and the rent 
of a cozy apartment on the North Side. From the 
very beginning she seemed extremely unhappy. She 
did not hide from me her discontent with household 
drudgery, our continuous shortage of money, my ne- 
cessity to work at night, and her discontent grew as 
her pregnancy advanced. During the final weeks, be- 
fore I took her to the hospital, her constant wretched- 
ness became unbearable. 

She went through a severe and needless ordeal, 
for the child was still-born, and afterwards, when she 
recovered her health, though she would probably re- 
main for ever sterile, | hoped that we might now be- 
gin our life together—yes, a life nourished by love and 
the quest of fame and a better world. But, as I clearly 
remember it now, such a beginning never materialized. 
It seemed to be indefinitely deferred. We lived to- 
gether and yet remained apart. My unwavering affec- 
tion encountered in her no response, and while she 
was perversely unwilling to leave me she seemed to 
deeply, vengefully resent my unrewarded love, my 
humility and dog-like devotion. She went on living 
with me as if only to mete out a punishment for the 
sole misdeed I had ever committed against her, the 
misdeed of my enduring love. 

Yes, I finally left her when the war began. I 
went to the front as a correspondent, covered the 
story all the way from Normandy to Berlin, and fame 
of a sort at last came my way. My accounts of bat- 
tles, of men facing death, were written under fire. 
What I told I learned at first hand, and millions of 
readers each day eagerly sought my byline. When 
I returned the best newspaper jobs were at my choice; 
but I turned them down. I gave up my ealling at the 
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er peak of success because I thought thai in that way I 
; might still be able to find happiness with Joan. ‘‘The 
lly newspapers,’’ she said, ‘‘were a racket, and good 
ti- newspaper men were two for a dime.’’ 
rst 1 wrote a book, compiling my war experience, 
Ly a but the market was glutted with too many similar 
he 3 books—people were trying to forget the war—and it 
aso met with but a moderate success. We moved to New 
4 York by the time I started my novel. She said she 
ky would prefer to live there. But after a while I found , 
ed that the place was unsuitable for work. So we tried 
nt to settle in a little town in Connecticut, rented a 
he pleasant little cottage facing the sea. I liked the place 
he a aud hoped that we might stay there, but she was eter- 
ld nally restless and bored and found constant pretexts 
ne- for going to New York. My work dragged on dis- 
as . hearteningly. When Spring came I bought a second- 
be- £ hand car and proposed that we make a trip across 
»d- 3 the country, all the way to California, and if we like 
a it there we might stay on. She went with me as far 
al, j as Denver. She was weary of the trip, she said, and 
he I could make the rest of it alone. She would wait for 
re- me in New York, she said, whenever I cared to return. 
ye- I put her on a plane and drove on by myself 
nd to Salt Lake City and to San Francisco and South 
ly to San Diego, but I found no suitable place where 
od. I could settle down to work. My novel did not de- 
to- : velop fluidly; working on it in fragments made it 
ae- hard for me to maintain a steady rhythm. Its struct- 
he ure was loose. I could not get inside the people I 
to sought to bring to life. : 
ny I sold the car in Los Angeles and traveled to ee ROR. j/ 
ng Mexico City in a bus. Here I had the immediate fo a ae . 
he feeling that I might do something—that shielded by p 
he distance and stimulated by an unfamiliar midst, I In the heart of modern 
might be able to organize my task, to follow a dis- 
I ciplined method and thus probably achieve something 
he in the end. I put aside large sections of my manus- ’ 
me ecript, developed material with Mexican backgrounds, 
at- introduced new characters and revamped the plot. 
ag Yes, I work assiduously through the mornings, attend 
of a Spanish class in the afternoons and spend the even- 3 0 Rooms Singles $ 3.00 Up : 
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ough to fill several books. It seems to be coming on 
easy. And while 1 am immersed in my work I feel 
that 1 am actually getting on. It is after my work- 
hours, during these solitary rambles, that I am assail- 
ed by doubts. [ am performing efficiently, I say to 
myself, turning out so many words a day, but are 
they voicing life? Do they contain a veritable signi- 
ficance? Can I ever be sure that 1 am right? Has 
the stuff got guts and blood? Is it ? 

He saw in the haze the girl’s wide and grinning 
mouth and her finger pointing in a winding motion 
over their empty glasses and heard her say again, 
‘‘You must be in love, terribly in love. But another 
little drink will do you good.’’ 

‘‘Why yes,’’ he said. ‘‘Sure. That’s it. In love. 
All art must be a work of love. And what I write 
isn’t worth a damn because I cannot give it love. You 
see—it’s ali gone. I have no love to give. | am bound 
for life to a woman who never has loved me and who 
has exhausted my love.’’ 

She looked at him startled for he spoke in Eng- 
lish. ‘‘gQue dice?’’ she said. ‘‘;Como es eso?’’ 

He took some rumpled paper bills out of his 
pocket, placed them on the table and rose from his 
seat. ‘‘l ‘ve told you my story,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
whole story—the one I will never write—and that 
is enough.”’ 

Her perplexed eyes followed him as he walked 
somewhat unsteadily to the door. 


How Black is the Legend?... 

Continued from page 22 

ney lenders, while the Catholic Kings fought for their 
faith against England, against France, in Flanders 
and in Italy, against the Moors and the Turks. Mise- 
ry and hunger, neglect of the Arabs’ and Jews, flour- 
ishing agriculture and industry, were signs of the 
sad state of affairs in Spain. Peruvian gold was a 
curse. It was bathed in blood and in tears. 
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Meanwhile, in America the most unbridled im- 
morality corroded the viceroyal regime. Speculation, 
prevarication, bribery, and embezzlement were the 
order of the day throughout the administration from 
the viceroy and the archbishop, the judges and other 
royal officials down to the last magistrate. If the 
Conquest was cruel and destructive, the viceroyalties 
were something worse: they were a school, a system 
of iniquity, and left an oppressive and annihilating 
heritage that prevented the Spanish American peo- 
ples from occupying a respected position in the world. 

The treasures of Western Culture were beyond 
the reach of the American people. Great obstacles 
stood in the way: the Inquisition interfered with think- 
ing; the oppressive government and commercial mo- 
nopoly interfered with the general well-being. Ame- 
ricans have an inalienable right to publicize these 
bare facts. The historian who hides or misrepresents 
them is unreliable. The ostrich policy is not fitting 
for international relations. If the Latin American 
people are considered poor and bothersome relations 
of Western Culture, it is due entirely to the adverse 
factors we had to combat and against which we must 
continue to struggle. It was impossible in scarcely 
more than a hundred years to free ourselves from 
the past and shape our destiny. 

The historian cannot get around the fact that 
his work does not end with the interpretation of an 
historical event. The past lives in the present. His- 
tory is life; it has the same dimensions as today’s 
happenings in which we are participating with a voi- 
ce and a vote. Thus it is impossible to avoid passing 
judgment. 

But the judging must come after not before in- 
terpretation. In the case under examination—Spain’s 
Conquest and Colonization of America—judgment 
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proceded interpretation. We refer to contemporary 
historians; for it must be remembered that the re- 
cords of what the eyewitnesses and protagonists 
thought of the era’s events are numbered in the 
thousands. A long list of works can be mentioned 
that show how, from the very beginning, the Spanish 
philosophers and jurists divided into opposing camps 
and debated vital questions like the legitimacy of 
the Conquest, the extent of the Pope’s jurisdiction in 
the New World, the material welfare of the Indians, 
the justice or injustice of the war against them, ete. 
The names of Juan Ginés de Sepiilveda, Bartolomé 
de las Casas, and Francisco de Vitoria, to name only 
three of those who took part in these debates, are 
known everywhere. The schism in judging the his- 
toric undertaking started in their day. All the chro- 
nielers, visitors, travelers, and publicists who have 
written on the period presented their ideas on the 
methods and system of conquering and colonizing 
America. 

If we try to classify all the historians and philo- 
sophers who have judged Spain by her work in the 
era of Columbus, we will find a surprising division 
corresponding to the dichotomy of the human spirit: 
progressives and reactionaries. All the shadings of 
these two basic attitudes appear in the appraisal of 
human deeds and in the ‘‘verdict of history.’’ 

But other motives are influential in forming judg- 
ments: patriotism or nationalism that blinds a man 
until he can see only virtue in the history of his own 
country; class, ethnic, or sectarian interests, which 
make people defend everything its own group does and 
attack whatever is done by outsiders; base or resent- 
ful passions; and even temperamental prejudices. 
There is a wide range of personal motives, and there 
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is the partiality resulting from the nature of the so- 
ciety one lives in at a certain time and place. 

But, above and beyond the different points of view 
and standards of judgment, stands a supreme ethical 
principle: respect for the life and the dignity of man. 
The recent Declaration of Human Rights is based on 
this principle, and whatever is not in accord with it, 
in any age and in any locality, can only be the object 
of scorn and condemnation. This Declaration will be 
man’s greatest conquest. 


Sebastiano and Elena... 


Continued from page 14 

The day before my birthday we packed up as 
usual and went out into the surf. The breakers were 
high, but we hoped to get out during the calm spell. 
We were riding close to the beach, gradually edging 
out into the foaming water, while we waited for the 
opportunity to get through. Sebastiano was in swim- 
ming. He had taken hold of the canoe’s stern, prepa- 
ratory to shoving us off. Suddenly he was torn loose. 
Ginger looked back and saw him swimming inshore. 
Again we focussed our attention seaward, watching 
the breakers. Then we saw Sebastiano sweep past us, 
carried out by the rip tide, his face white and strain- 
ed. We worked the canoe over to him and he clutched 
at its slippery side, but there was no place for him 
to take hold; and before we could throw him a rope, 
a descending sea washed him away. Again we pad- 
dled out to him. This time, he grabbed my paddle, and 
in so doing swung the canoe round broadside to a 
crashing sea; the paddle was jerked loose from his 
hand by the breaker that hurled the Vagabunda shore- 
ward. By what miracle the boat failed to capsize, 
spilling us both into the rip tide, I will never know. 

After what seemed an infinity, we. straightened 
out the canoe, and again started towards him. He was 
almost exhausted. For ten minutes we fought to reach 
each other, and each time that. we seemed on the ver- 
ge of success, we’d lose him. His stamina and nerve 
in the face of death were wonderful; his presence of 
mind never failed him. At last we got him round to 
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the stern, where he had some protection against the 
swirling waters, and headed for shore as fast as we 
could, Twice again the breakers washed him off before 
we made the beach. His only comment, as he stag 
gered shorewards through the shallow water, was a 
beautifully guttural ‘‘Ach!’’ 

But Elena, who had been having hysteries on the 
beach all this while, made up for Sebastiano’s lack of 
emotional display; she alternately hugged and kissed 
all three of us. ‘‘Gracias a Dios! Maria Santissima,’’ 
she exclaimed over and over. Her thanks to heaven 
were quickly followed by ‘‘Voy hacer una fiesta.’’ 
(‘‘T am going to have a fiesta.’’) 

The wind had increased and, needless to say, we 
had small desire for any more travelling that day. So 
we followed Elena and Sebastiano back to the house, 
where Elena went to work at once on her preparation 
for a fiesta. Her party was to serve two purposes, 
she said: the first, to celebrate Sebastiano’s escape; 
the other, my birthday. She immediately dispatched 
her brother to Las Palmas for supplies, and to invite 
the populace. Gallons of corn for the making of tor- 
tillas and tamales were put on to boil. 

At 3 A.M. the next morning Elena, her sister-in- 
law, Consuelo, and Ginger began the business of 
grinding corn on the metate into masa for the tama- 
les. 

These tamales were not like the so-called tamale 
with which Americans regale themselves. The Ame- 
rican version is made with corn meal ground of dried 
corn. The Mexican tamale is prepared from corn that 
has first been boiled in strong lye water to remove 
the husks, and ground while moist; this is called ma- 
sa, and is different both in texture and flavour from 
corn meal. Tamales, made as the Mexicans make them, 
require time and skill, and are not a common article 
of diet, but are served to celebrate extraordinary oc- 
casions. 

While the masa was being ground, Elena went 
to work on the tamale filling, which she prepared 
from finely chopped meat, cloves, garlic, chilis and 
marjoram, boiled and thickened with a little masa. 
Then the rest of the ground masa was mixed with 
turtle oil and made into a soft dough. The women 
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placed a handful of this dough on a banana leaf held 
in their left hand and pressed it with their right hand 
into a flattened ball, with a depression in its centre 
for the filling. The banana leaf was then rolled length- 
wise (like a jelly roll) and the ends turned back. The 
finished tamales were placed, folded side down, in 
huge ollas, and these in turn were set on tripods of 
rocks, with a small fire underneath each one, to steam 
slowly for hours. 

By the time the tamales were finished, several 
women arrived from Las Palmas and set to work 
making a punch called mistela. Into a large olia they 
poured a powerful native liquor made from sugar 
cane; to this they added a syrup made from panela, a 
very strong cinnamon tea, and anise flavouring. The 
result was good and potent. 

These details I learnt from Ginger, who volun- 
teered the further information that as the women 
compounded the brew, Elena frequently sampled it, 
and long before the party officially opened she had 
gotten off to a flying start. Elena was a big woman, 
full of fun and vitality. 

While the women were engaged in the kitchen, 
we were busy in the yard. Water was sprinkled over 
the ground to lay the dust. Benches were brought 
out; and bunches of bananas hung up within easy 
reach. Quantities of drinking coco-nuts were cut 
down, and piled beside a cutting block, with a ma- 
chete near-by for the convenience of the thirsty. 

In the afternoon boatloads of people began ar- 
riving from Las Palmas and neighbouring ranchitos. 
They laughed, chatted, and felicitated me. Was it 
not my birthday—my Dia de Santo? 

Suddenly a shout went up—‘‘Ya viene! Ya vie- 
ne!’’ Everybody ran down to the shore. ‘‘Ya viene la 
marimba!—Here comes the marimba!’’ A big dugout 
poled to the landing. A dozen pairs of hands care- 
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fully brought the big wooden instrument ashore. No 
fiesta in this part of Mexico would be complete with- 
out this one-piece, four-man orchestra. When it had 
been set up in the corridor of the house the musicians 
struck up a lively tune and everyone shouted, ‘‘ Viva 
Danielito! Viva Sebastiano!’’ 

While this was going on, Elena took Ginger to 
the big house, where they arranged the altar. ‘‘Quan- 
do viene el Santo,’’ Elena kept saying. (‘‘ Wait until 
the Saint comes.’’) She laughed mysteriously when 
Ginger questioned her. ‘‘ Wait and see,’’ she said. On 
a table beside the altar she laid out many tall, home- 
made candles, and placed beside them a box of long, 
thin, hand-made cigarettes. 

It was now dusk. The women’s household tasks 
finished, they dressed themselves in their fiesta clo- 
thes and joined the party. There were at least a hund- 
red people present; and never have I seen such a dis- 
play of joyous, carefree spirit. Suddenly a shout went 
up from the strollers nearest the beach. ‘‘Ya viene! 
Ya viene!’’ Elena gathered the women together, and 
to each of them she gave a candle. We all hurried 
down to the water. 

There, I saw one of the prettiest sights I can re- 
member. Five canoes, filled with natives holding light- 
ed candles, floated silently down the palm-lined la- 
goon. Then the occupants of the canoes began to sing 
a haunting, minor melody and the crowd on shore 
quieted. Now the boats drew nearer. We could see 
that the largest canoe, flanked on either side by two 
small canoes, was the most brilliantly illuminated. The 
candles seemed to surround some object amidship. 

A profound hush fell over the crowd as the ¢a- 
noes approached the landing, their crews still sing- 
ing in muted voices. ‘‘Ah, ah,’’ the waiting people 
breathed, ‘‘El Santo.’’ A glass box, wreathed in flow- 
ers, was carefully and reverently handed ashore; it 
contained a picture. Then the women, holding lighted 
candles high above their heads, formed a procession 
behind it. It was a never-to-be-forgotten sight—those 
graceful, barefoot women walking like queens behind 
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their Santo, their full skirts swaying, their brown 
faces illuminated by the flickering candlelight. 

The men took no part in the procession, nor did 
they enter the house, where the Santo was placed 
before the altar. Ginger, of course, was in the pro- 
cession; and from her I learnt what took place there. 

The Santo, she said, was called the Corazon de 
Jestis (Heart of Jesus) and was intended to typify 
on this oeceasion the ‘‘brave hearts’’ of Sebastiano 
and the reseue party. After it had_been placed before 
the altar, the candles were blown out, and Elena pas- 
sed around the cigarettes. While the women sat and 
smoked in silence, the marimba played a chantlike 
melody. Then tiny jicaras containing a few drops of 
the mistela were handed about. The women sipped 
the drinks, finished the cigarettes, and rejoined the 
men. With that, Elena announeed, the fiesta was offi- 
cially opened. 

Now the marimba swung into a faster beat, and 
dancing became general. Ginger and | stood on the 
side lines for a few minutes, watching. Picturesque 
is an overworked word, but it was never used with 
more justification than to describe the scene before 
us. The fire lit the dark foliage and the dancing fi- 
gures. From time to time, her white teeth gleaming, 
her full skirts swirling, some girl overcome with the 
intoxication of the music would break away from her 
partner’s arms in a breath-taking solo. And above 
the indeseribable lilt of the marimba, we could hear 
the boom of the surf. 

By eleven o’clock everyone was hilarious and 
Elena decided that it was time to serve supper. Ba 
nana leaves were cut into squares for use as plates 
and on these were placed the delicious tamales, friea 
rice,’ fried beans, baked plantains, and other foods. 
We ate in the kitchen with Sebastiano and a few of 
his personal friends, sharing a bottle of liquor he had 
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saved for his own consumption, and for his supper 
guests. 


Round four in the murning Sebastiano, Ginger, 
and I decided we could do with some sleep; it had 
been twenty-five hours since we had last been to 
bed. Ginger and | turned into the canoe—just in case 
some playful native should decide to launch it. But 
with people coming and going, it was difficult to 
sleep, and at seven o’clock we went back to the house. 
The party was still going strong; thirty or more of 
the hardier guests remained. Elena, who had been 
up and busy since three o’clock the preceding day, 
was still the liveliest and gayest of the lot. 

Finally just the four of us were left. During 
breakfast we congratulated Elena on her party, and 
invited a good, old-fashioned razzing. Said Elena, 
‘‘Frail people, these gringos. A few drinks, a little 
dancing, and they are finished—they must sleep. Of 
what use is it to give them a party? They will not 
be there to enjoy it.’’ She thoroughly enjoyed her- 
self teasing us. And not until siesta time did she 
stop cleaning and restoring the house to order; then 
she slept for several hours. What a woman! She was 
middleaged, and we could only wonder what she must 
have been like at twenty. We asked Sebastiano, who 
just smiled reminiscently. Elena had been a fine girl, 
he said. 

The following day we took the canoe over to the 
lagoon side, and loaded it, preparatory to sailing 
down to Soeonuseo Bar, two miles south. It seemed 
barely possible that we might have better luck getting 
out the bar than we had had trying to go through 
the breakers on the open ocean. 
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Sebastiano and Elena stood on the beach and 
waved good-bye. We left them as we had first seen 
them—standing together under the palms. Not only 
because we were parting from friends were we heavy- 
hearted—we were leaving Mexico as well. We had 
long since overstayed our leave. Two gay, colourful, 
exciting and adventurous years had slipped by; and 
now that they were gone, how short they seemed! Me- 
xico had become another homeland, and some day 
we hoped to return to its warm, friendly, and hospit- 
able people. 

‘* Adios, amigos, que le vaya bien. Viva Mexico!”’ 


San Miguel de Alllende.. : 


Continued from page 12 


ed upon the parish cura. Allende was elevated to 
the rank of lieutenant general. 

For the first months the revolution prospered. 
Yet, despite early victories everywhere, Father Hi- 
dalgo did not have good judgment in military af- 
fairs, and whenever he refused to follow Allende’s 
advice he met with disaster. Divided in opinion as 
to strategy and procedure, the leaders fell. On March 
21, both were captured through treachery. The trials 
took place in Chihuahua. The gallant young Allende 
was executed on June 26, being forced to turn his 
back like a traitor to the firing squad. Hidalgo’s life 
was not dispatched until a month later, after the cere- 
mony of unfrocking by the Church. Both the brown- 
haired and the white were severed from their respecti- 
ve bodies and sent to Guanajuato. Here, as gruesome 
souvenirs, they hung in iron-barred cages for a full 
decade. In 1823, after Iturbide’s successful rebellion 
and the establishment of independence, the weather- 
blackened skull of the old priest and the young sol- 
dier were reassembled with their bodies and laid to 
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rest in the cathedral of Mexico City with solemn cere- 
mony. In 1926, their remains were removed to the Mo- 
nument of Independence in the Paseo de la Reforma, 
where only the forrmost heroes of Mexico abide. 

The sinsontli was still singing in its cage when 
we took the rattletrap of a taxi that had been patient- 
ly waiting for custom since half-past six. Though the 
morning was more than two hours past seven, it had 
the quality of exaltation Pippa sang about as she pass- 
ed along the dew-bespangled countryside of Italy. Or 
either side the broad road to the town, the semitro- 
piecal scenery shimmered with morning freshness. A 
bloom seemed to lie upon the neat cottages of the 
humble, sitting so contentedly among their green ve- 
getable plots. To the east, the north, and the south 
one could lift up one’s eyes and draw strength from 
the towering hills. It was a splendid part of earth, 
and the season was midway between sowing and rea- 
ping. 

Like the Biblical city on the hill whose light 
could not be hid, San Miguel was built on a slope of 
the Cerro de Moctezuma. A great water jet of a 
spring that rose on the crest of the mountain irrigated 
the gardens that spilled down the inclines. Flagston- 
ed paths and staircases wound like countless rivulets 
among parterres of flowers belonging to the villas. 
The tall tranquil trees took on a golden sheen, the 
spires and domes, a mellow glow. 


The town had celebrated its four-hundredth an- 
niversary in 1941. Founded by a Franciscan friar 
who ealled himself Juan de San Miguel, the town had 
been named for Saint Michael the Great. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century, its name had been changed 
officially to San Miguel de Allende, in honor of the lo- 
eal hero. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries it had been a nobles’ pleasure town. Families who 
made their fortune from Guanajuato’s silver, but who 
did not like to live close to the smell of labor, remo- 
ved here to enjoy the fruits of mining in an atmos- 
phere of Eden. The town is chock-full of seignorial 
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mansions with beautiful old doorways and spacious 
courtyards. 

The house of a Senator to whom I had a letter 
was typical—three stories of harmonious ‘eighteenth- 
century architecture, with two upper galleries com- 
pletely embracing a square patio, and hundreds of 
potted plants in porcelain jars lining the ledges of 
the balustrades between the arches. But as an un- 
typical note, a dozen snow-white cats lay sunning 
themselves decoratively on the ledges of the second 
gallery’s balustrades. 

**T suppose you have discovered,’’ said the genial 
Senator, whom we caught before he had got to the 
barbershop for a shave, ‘‘that in a Spanish-Mexican 
house, the patio is another room—generally the best 
room. It brings the heavens into the house by night 
and by day, a successive variety of sunlight and 
cloud and moonshine. It has been so here in this room 
for two hundred years.’’ 

I looked up at the azure canopy, and then at the 
flowerpots and the eats. ‘‘I trust,’’ I said, ‘‘that 
Heaven also blesses you with servants to water all 
these plants and feed the cats—in these times.’’ 

The Senator smiled. ‘‘So far—it goes not bad. 
But even here we learn there are changes going on 
in the social order. And you see I am a Senator and 
attend the Assembly in the capital—and I hear things, 
and—I espouse the liberal cause.’’ He shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘How long a mozo will prefer to earn 
an easy living watering flowers instead of working 
in a mine or a factory, who can say?’’ He smiled 
again and rubbed a forefinger across the day-old 
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stubble of his jaws. ‘‘If my lack of a shave is not 
offensive, may | be your guide for an hour or so? 
—Where shall we go first?’’ 

We strolled to the lane called the Street of the 
Cradle of Allende, where the patriot took his first 
breath on January 21, 1779, while the success of the 
American Revolution still hung in the balance. Over 
the door of the birthplace is a Latin inscription which 
says, ‘‘Here was born one who is known everywhere.’’ 
But Ignacio Allende is not as well known to the 
world as his fellow townsmen would like to think. 
If he had not been the victim of treacheries, and if 
his rebelion had sueceeded as Iturbide’s did a decade 
later, he would have a much wider fame than he owns 
today. But whereas Father Hidalgo is revered as an 
old gentleman with white hair, Allende, who did not 
live as long as Jesus, remains the young Mexican’s 
ideal of a gallant hero. 

‘‘While Ignacio was growing up,’’ said the Se 
nator as we walked to the main square, ‘‘his family 
got richer, and this house here on the plaza was his 
home at the time of the conspiracy.’’ The ground 
floor had become a corner apothecary shop, but we 
rang at the great door behind the shop on the street 
facing the church. A humpty-dumpty little man, hard- 
ly five feet high. admitted us, trying to conceal a 
sniffing head cold behind a brown handkerchief. He 
was the present owner of the Allende house and the 
proprietor of the drugstore. The patio reeked of iodo- 
form and mustard and a mélange of medicinal odors. 
I got the impression that all the purges and plasters 
sold in the shop were brewed or concocted in the 
household. Preceding us, with a kind of toddling run 
like that of Josephine Hull playing the whimsical 
murderess in Arsenic and Old Lace, the druggist led 
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the way to stairs that ascended from the patio to the 
upper floor. Halfway up the flight he paused to blow 
his nose three times, as if heralding our approach. 
But at the portal of the drawing-room he drew him- 
self up to his full four feet eleven, maneuvered his 
rotundity through the doorjamb, and, fluttering a 
plump little hand, ushered us into the room where 
the Society for the Study of Fine Arts held its meet- 
ings. 

I looked in all four directions of the beautifully 
proportioned room. There was not a vestige of Allen- 
de, not a hint of the aristocratic tradition. Yards and 
yards of starched lace curtains hung from gilt rings 
over the windows and trailed the floor—the kind of 
lace curtains in high vogue with Irish immigrants 
who graduated from Boston shanties at the turn of 
the century. The furniture was flamboyant in gilt, 
and the plaster ornaments might have been won in 
paddle games at a street carnival. To cover my dis- 
appointment, I walked to one of the windows, elutch- 
ed my way perilously through the masses of stiff 
lace, took a deep breath, and gazed upon the pleasant 
plaza on which Allende must have looked a thousand 
times. 

‘‘Why, in Heaven’s name,’’ I said quietly to the 
Senator, who followed me, ‘‘does not the municipa- 
lity buy this house? The drawing-room could be re- 
done with authentic furniture of 1800, if none of 
Allende’s original pieces could be found.”’ 

“Tt has been talked of,’’ said the Senator bland- 
ly, and we began thanking the druggist for his cour- 
tesy. The little man ducked and bowed, blew his nose: 
three snorts at the head of the stairs, and shook his 
head apologetically. ‘‘This cold, this cold,’’ he mur- 
mured sadly. 

As we came down into the patio, the gases and 
fumes of doses being mixed or cooked rose with over- 
powering persuasion. ‘‘I should think all these smells 
would rout a whole army of cold germs,’’ T said sotto: 
voce to Esperén. ‘‘T feel positively polluted with an- 
tiseptie.’’ 
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‘“‘You mean polluted with the atmosphere of that 
room,’’ Esperén said shrewdly. ‘‘I had an eye on 

ou. 

‘*Well, you must admit it’s a smelly commentary 
on the change in taste between 1810 and 1948.’’ 

‘‘Ah, but you see the family of Allende no lon- 
ger lives here.’’ His look explained his commentary. 

The town’s exterior had not remained wholly a 
museum piece, any more than Allende’s drawing-room. 
‘The plaza church had had its face done over in a 
Gothie approximation by a celebrated Indian archi- 
tect named Ceferino Gutiérrez, some years after the 
death of the hero. The architect was a pure-blooded 
Indian entirely without education or technical train- 
ing, and he had to import his plans and ideas to his 
workmen by making drawings in the sand with a stick. 
He had an extraordinary gift for estimating stress of 
materials and an indigenous dramatic, as well as poe- 
tic, sense. He would take his conception of a style 
like the Gothic and use it after his own fashion. 

His genius for folk architecture, however, was 
not up to the advanced culture of a Gothic cathedral; 
hence the strangeness of the design. The facade was 
not right, but it was interesting, and in no sense of- 
fensive. In many parts of the town, the architecture 
of San Miguel de Allende has been touched by the 
erude brilliance or Ceferino Gutiérrez. He liked to 
do daring, original things like building the dome of 
La Concepcién with a two-storied drum. If Gutiérrez 
had been trained in architectural design as a young 
man, he might well have proved to be one of the 
most significant architects in Mexico. Since he never 
traveled, his fame is local; but he is another one of 
the examples of remarkable ability found in unletter- 
ed Indians throughout Mexican history. 

I had observed so many hundreds of churches in 
Mexico in my various visits that I had little desire 
to examine in detail those in San Miguel. On the 
whole they were attractive, but none of them were 
of such distinction as to make us ecstatic. What did 
impress us all was the innovation of neatly printed 
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Fine Office Furniture 





THE BACKGROUND OF SUCCESS 


Make your office the proper background of your business and 
yourself. You invite success when you work in inspiring 
undings... We offer the best office furniture that money 


per that ot higher than you for the 
can buy—at prices _—- nrg _ you pay 
Muebles de Calidad “DAG”. S. de R. L. 
: AV. 5 DE ge 40-D 
Mexico, D. F. 
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The Club Hispano Mexicano 


imcludes, moreover. the most modern and elegant BOWL- 
ING COURTS in Latin America (14 Brunswick alleys). 


Boles de Palma. a beautiful out-door swimming pool, 
and a splendid Restaurant. offering an exquisite daily 
table d’ hote service at the extremely low charge of 
$4.50, and a special menu for Sundays «ad 
: fosti 


We will Ue very happy to cupmit our 
estimate for any banquet or party you 
may be planning, without obligation. 


CLUB HISPANO-MEXICANO 


Bahia de Santa Barbara N* 26 
Telephones: 35-20-76. 16-46-00 
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admonitions posted in the vestibules above holy-water 
fonts. Apparently the priests in the Oratorio de San 
Felipe had had difficulty in keeping the attention of 
male communicants because of the style of short 
skirts. There in hold black lettering for the women 
to read as they blessed themselves at the font, was 
this notice: 


To the temple you should go 
with dress honest and long. 
Do not be guilty of serving the Devil. 


In another church the trouble had been not skirts, 
but pets and promiscuous expectoration. A plea read: 


Do not bring dogs to the temple, 
since God lives in it. 

Do not spit on the floor 

and you will set a good example! 


Whereas the tone of these injunctions smacked 
obviously of the present day, there was an inscription 
on another church door that attested to a more culti- 
vated spirit and phraseology in the past. I read the 
gracious precept aloud: 


Punctuality is the virtue of saints, the courtesy of 

kings, the duty of the gentlemen, the need of men of 

business, and the custom of men of sound judgment. 
‘*You and I were both for the Revolution,’’ I said 


to Esperén, ‘‘but now there is something gone with 
it that T could wish back again.”’’ 
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To clothes your Child- 
ren with Elegance and 
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Beautiful assortment of Suits 


and Dresses—sturdy, smart, 
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Going to. Mexico? 


Seasoned travelers say: 


“The dependable way to travel is by train! 


There is no question about departure or arrival—the weather's always 
‘ine aboard an air conditioned Pullman, and Mexico's steep mountain grades 
and plateau levels are all the same to the big new Diesels which are maintain- 
ing an all-time “on time” record. 


Aboard a train, each mile brings new thrills, amazing changes of scene 
clese to your eyes and as far as you can see. You can marvel at it all, enjoy 
it fully, because you ‘re unconfined, completely relaxed; cared for by the 


world’s best iravel experts—courteous train and diner crews, 


Travel to “air-conditioned” Mexico City in Pullman 
or deluxe-coach air conditioned comfort. 
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From the famed and gifted French parfumeur, o stirring new per- 

fume, a singularly great perfume ... Fleur de Feu. The very name 
Reg. 7.5.5. A. Nam 21483 — Fire Flower — so aptly reveals its fascination . . . for Fleur de 
REG. PROP. N& 8. 296/50, ; . 

Feu suggests at once the delicacy of flowers and the vibrant 

drama of flame. This'1s the fragrance to be worn at all hours, for 

all occasions .~. by you who seek the one perfect final note to 


define elegance. 


20 cc. $ 115.00" 40 ec, $ 190.00». 80 cc, $ 300.00 »- 


UCT lain Lanfimeur maison fondée en 1828 


68, Av. DES CHAMPS ELYSEES 2, PLACE VENDOME. PARIS 


Exclusive Agents in Mexican Republic 
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